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QO: ALL the factors that affect the com- 
fort, efficiency and health of the school 
child, there is none so vitally important 
as that of classroom air conditions. For 
without proper air conditions, the value 
of beautiful buildings, fine equipment 
and well trained teachers is decreased. 
When temperatures are not properly con- 
trolled, serious results are certain to fol- 
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low. Children, subjected to a low tem- 
perature, become uncomfortable, restless 
and ill at ease; and it becomes difficult to 
maintain normal discipline. When rooms 
are overheated, children become dull, in- 
attentive and fatigued. If such condi- 
tions occur frequently, ill health is 
certain to follow as a natural conse- 
quence. 
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“Our Separated Brethren” 


By THE RicuT Rev. Mscr. H. T. Henry, Lirt.D. 


“And other sheep I have that are not of this fold; them also I 
must bring, and they shall hear My voice, and there shall be one fold 
and one shepherd”’ (John, x. 16). 


In his Critical Commentary on St. John’s Gospel, Father 
Callan, O.P., explains the verse quoted above as follows: ‘This 
refers to the Gentiles who were to be gathered into His Church, 
and whom He therefore speaks of, by anticipation, as His own. 
These He brought to the new fold, the Church, after His Ascen- 
sion, through the preaching of the Apostles. Cf. Acts, x.” 

Our Saviour referred to the Gentiles as “other sheep’”’ of His 
which were, unfortunately, not of the Christian fold, but which 
nevertheless must be brought into that fold so that there should 
be one fold and one shepherd. 


I 


For many centuries now, Catholic missionaries have been 
preaching the Christian Faith to the peoples sitting in darkness 
and in the shadow of death. Meanwhile, the Christian body 
itself has been divided into mutually warring bodies which never- 
theless, like the Gentiles of old, ought to be gathered into one 
fold under one shepherd. Our Saviour spoke of the Gentiles as 
“other sheep” of His. How should the Catholic Christian refer to 
Christian sectaries? May he properly refer to them as his 
“separated brethren’’? 

It would appear that—quite unconsciously of any difficulty in 
such a naming—in some of my papers in THE HOMILETIC AND 
PASTORAL Review I repeatedly referred to the sectaries as ‘‘our 


separated brethren.” 
1169 
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This naming, which came so readily to my mind, led one of 
my readers to write to me from Ireland, some years ago, a happily 
pertinent letter which, I am confident, my present-day readers 
will find of special interest in our own somewhat later day in 
which Christians of differing beliefs have sought to establish 
what is called ‘“The Christian Front” against Communism and, 
with less emphasis (I think), against the ‘‘Nazi’’ occasional treat- 
ment both of Catholics and of Protestants. 

The letter in question is perhaps worth printing in full here 
because it treats the very practical question of a Catholic preach- 
er’s (not exactly attitude—which is always kindly in its intent— 
but merely) verbal attitude or manner in respect of a reference to 
the sectaries, whether in a sermon or in some other public 
pronouncement. The priest’s letter now follows: 


Dear Msgr. Henry: 

Your articles on preaching that have been published in recent issues 
of THE HOMILETIC AND PASTORAL REVIEW I have found very helpful. 
Permit me, however, to offer a little criticism about the term you 
employ when you have occasion to refer to those outside the Church. 

I notice that in speaking of them you invariably use the words, 
“separated brethren.” I think a more apt and more correct mode 
of expression might be employed. ‘‘Separated brethren’’ as made 
use of by you would include every one who is not a Catholic, even 
though he professed no religious belief at all. The dictionary defi- 
nition of “‘brethren”’ I find to be: Members of the same Profession, 
Society or Persuasion. Therefore, it seems to me that to speak of 
“separated” brethren, even were the expression limited to embrace 
only non-Catholic Christians, is a contradiction in terms. 

There is another reason why I think that some other designation 
ought to be used. “Separated brethren,’ to my mind, would seem 
to lend a sort of sanction of tolerance to heretical sects. I know in 
the case of well-instructed Catholics there would be no danger under 
this head, but I am not so sure that it would be altogether absent 
where badly informed Catholics or members of the sects themselves 
are concerned. 

I do not find in official Roman documents that any equivalent of 
“separated brethren” is employed. To the Church all those outside 
the Fold are “‘acatholici.’’ Would it not be better to follow the lead 
of the Church and speak of them as non-Catholics, which would be 
so comprehensive as to include all, and would not, in my opinion, 
give possible offense to any? 

Yours very faithfully, 











a 


a 
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II 


It is of course needless for me to say that I replied to this kindly 
letter immediately. A decade of years having passed since then, 
I can now recall only that the general burden of my reply was 
most largely based on a caution given to the class of Homiletics 
(of which I was a member) by the internationally famed scholar, 
Monsignor Corcoran,'! who was at that time quite elderly, and 
who died during the summer following my ordination to the 
priesthood. He told the members of the class that they should 
carefully avoid using any terminology in their preachments which 
might cause a feeling of resentment in any casual hearer. In this 
connection, too, he suggested to his class that the expression, 
“separated brethren,’ was a kindly term that could help to win 
hearts rather than to wound them. 

It is not within my present memory that Monsignor Corcoran 
placed any special stress on his cautionary words in this connec- 
tion. But now considering, at this much later day, the whole inci- 
dent, I am somewhat surprised or puzzled that my learned and 
widely experienced instructor in Homiletics should have gone 
out of his way, as it were, to deliver such a caution to his class 
of future preachers. Why, indeed, did such a learned and widely 
experienced instructor touch on the matter at all? The answer 


1 Probably the first time in my life that I heard the expression, ‘‘our separated 
brethren,” was when Msgr. Corcoran recommended its use to his class of Homiletics 
in Overbrook Seminary. His pupils were of course quite unaware of his splendid 
scholarly attainments, but no doubt accepted his recommendation as a valid reason 
for using the expression in their future preaching. Since that early day, however, 
a better knowledge of his broad and deep scholarship and of his contests with Pro- 
testant ministers has led me to put still greater confidence in his recommended use of 
the formula. From a long article on him in ‘‘The Catholic Encyclopedia” I quote 
briefly: ‘‘Corcoran, James Andrew, theologian, editor, and Orientalist, b. at Charles- 
ton, South Carolina...1820; d. at Philadelphia, 16 July, 1889. . [Completed his 
studies in Rome and was made doctor in sacred theology there.] He read with ease 
the literatures and dialects of Western and Northern Europe, spoke Latin as fluently 
as his native tongue, and acquired that thorough mastery of the idiom which dis- 
tinguishes the text of the Second Plenary Council of Baltimore. In addition, he 
was a profound Semitic scholar, with a special predilection for Syriac. . . . His position 
as a Catholic editor naturally involved him in many controversies, one being on the 
life and teachings of Martin Luther, for which Dr. Corcoran procured from Europe 
an abundance of Lutherana....In 1868 he was chosen by the unanimous voice of the 
American hierarchy as their theologian on the commission preparatory to the Vatican 
Council. He was assigned to the doctrinal commission presided over by Cardinal 
Billio....Dr. Corcoran took a theological chair in the newly opened seminary at 
Overbrook, near Philadelphia. ...He may be said to have been weighted down with 
‘the solicitude of all the Churches,’ for such was the confidence which the bishops 
and clergy reposed in his judgment that they sought his counsel on all difficult points 
of theology and canon law... . His love for the Church, and his loyal adhesion to all 
her doctrines, were patent in all he said or wrote.” 
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to this query might fairly be, I think, that he had had much ex- 
perience in religious controversy and had concluded, from his 
various battlings therein, that kindly tributes to good intentions 
might succeed where slashing argumentation would rather cer- 
tainly fail.2 It was in the evening of his life that I was a pupil 
under him—and that evening was probably one of gentle ac- 
quiescence in what could not be changed without resulting dis- 
orders that were hardly worth encountering. I can almost credit 
him with a humorous outlook on life during those last years. One 
of my memories is of a meditation he gave the students during a 
retreat. He began with a text which is the second portion of I 
John, v.19: “... mundus totus in maligno positus est,’”’ and he 
forthwith added: “And you can’t change it.’ Learning later 
something of his many previous battlings with various sectaries, 
I could relish the warning contained in the “‘you can’t change it!” 
It seemed like a lesson to the future priests that they must do 
their duty of preaching and instructing, but must not get dis- 
couraged if there is but little evidence of reformation in living or 
in believing. The Monsignor was also a noted canonist. I recall 
that once he had been absent from the seminary for a notable 
period. When he returned, he came into the Canon Law class 
and began his instruction with a curiously irrelevant statement: 
“There are some people who couldn’t learn common sense, not 
if they studied it for t-h-r-e-e h-u-n-d-r-e-d y-e-a-r-s!’’ After the 
class in Canon Law had been dismissed, the students agreed in 
the view that the Monsignor had been away somewhere in an 
effort to bring canonical peace into a troublesome diocese. This, 
then, was the seasoned priest who advised his Homiletics class to 
refer to non-Catholics as “‘our separated brethren.” 


2 As noted above, Msgr. Corcoran’s position as a Catholic editor involved him in 
many controversies, and I assume that his kindly human nature kept him on the side 
of gentle language even in the hottest of disputes, and led him to feel that the term 
“separated brethren’? was especially desirable in any reference to Protestants. It 
would seem fair to assume that the present generation of Protestants is not as re- 
sponsible for religious dissidence as were the men—now dead for generations—who 
began the various departures from Catholic solidarity. ‘‘Slashing argumentation,” 
natural and indeed almost inevitable in those long-past years, would seem less suitable 
in our own later days. This fact could be pointed out, in an occasional sermon, to 
our own Catholic people, so that they would understand how the phrase, ‘“‘separated 
brethren,” is not at all any slightest recognition of correctness in a Protestant re- 
ligious position, but is intended as a kindly attempt at human (or humane) relation- 
ships in a life which is inevitably so complicated in our own times. 
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Ill 

My correspondent in Ireland admitted that “in the case of well- 
instructed Catholics there would be no danger under this head’”’ 
(namely, the employment of the expression, ‘‘our separated 
brethren’’); but he forthwith added: “but I am not so sure that 
it would be altogether absent where badly informed Catholics 
or members of the sects themselves are concerned.”’ 

It would thus appear that the term acatholici employed in 
Roman documents needs not to be always rendered, in addressing 
either wholly Catholic hearers or mixed assemblies of Catholics 
and non-Catholics, by the English term, ‘“‘non-Catholics.’’ On the 
other hand, my correspondent thinks that some danger of misap- 
prehension may have to be faced when a priest is aware of the 
fact that some poorly instructed Catholics are among his auditors. 
He might reasonably fear lest auditors such as these be led to 
infer that only slight doctrinal differences of opinion separate 
Catholics from all other folk; and that, in brief, all decent folk 
are ‘“‘jolly-good-fellows,’’ in much the same fashion that ‘‘the 
Colonel’s lady and Judy O’Grady are sisters under the skin.”’ 

Howbeit, I presented the point of view expressed by my cor- 
respondent in Ireland to a priest who had preached in many parts 
of England and of the United States, and I requested this broadly 
experienced priest’s view of the matter. Somewhat to my sur- 
prise, he agreed with my correspondent that there would be real 
danger of misapprehension in the use of ‘‘our separated brethren.” 
As against this, on the other hand, there might be alleged the 
point of view implicit in an anecdote that Archbishop Ryan told 
me. He pictured a Protestant clergyman in Ireland who be- 
thought himself to find out what view an ordinary Catholic farmer 
would entertain of a Protestant minister. Leaning against the 
fence, the minister bade ‘“‘Good morning”’ to the farmer, and was 
answered with a ‘‘Good morning to Your Reverence.”’ This 
pleasant reply encouraged the minister to remark: “I suppose, 
Patrick, that you have little or no hope for my salvation?” To 
which remark Patrick replied with emphatic gusto: “Oh, not at 
all, Your Reverence: I think you will be saved by inconceivable 
ignorance.’ Se non é vero é ben trovato—for the good farmer might 
well have recalled a catechetical instruction wherein the oft-used 
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phase, “invincible ignorance,” would be employed and, under an 
unexpectedly sudden demand, would be rendered as “‘inconceiv- 
able ignorance.”’ : 

It might well seem desirable for a priest, either in a sermon or 
in a catechetical instruction, to indicate why the expression, 
“separated brethren,”’ is used to describe non-Catholics, and also 
why it does not at all imply that the religious opinions of the 
separated brethren might be correct or, at least, argumentatively 
tenable. In doing this, the priest might agreeably quote the 
words of Our Saviour which have been placed as a text for the 
present paper. The slight alteration of this text as given in the 
translation made by Father Spencer, O.P., from the original 
Greek, would no doubt make the concluding words of the text 
both clearer in meaning and more emphatic in application: “‘ 
and there shall be one flock under [italics mine] one Shepherd”’ 
(p. 289). Our Saviour was not then referring to His own people, 
the Jews, who were, like the Christians of to-day, divided into 
variously opposed groups of believers. He was including, within 
the scope of His divine ministry, even those who worshipped idols. 
So, too, a priest of our own times will address certain folk who (as 
my correspondent pointed out) are not even Christians, as well 
as those who are heretical Christians.* 


IV 


Not long ago, a number of “separated brethren” in England 
came together for mutual protection against the inroads of un- 
Christian philosophy in affairs of state. Catholic and Anglican 
churchmen “got together’’—so to speak—for the purpose of as- 
suring protection for their several religious outlooks. A dispatch 
from London to our N.C.W.C., dated April 11, 1938, ran as 
follows: “Out of a discussion participated in by Catholic and 
Anglican churchmen during a liner cruise has come a statement on 
‘A United Christian Front’ embodying the points on which all 


3 Not at all aware of how widespread might be the expression, ‘‘separated breth- 
ren,”’ it was interesting to me to find “‘separated brethren” in the Index of ‘‘Shepherd 
of Souls: The Pastoral Office in the Mystical Body of Christ,’”’ by Father Constantine 
Noppel, S.J., translated by Father Frederic Eckhoff (Herder, 1939, 218 pp.). Chap- 
ter VIII is headed: ‘“‘The Separated Brethren.’’ It is the last chapter in the book 
and covers many kinds of separated brethren. 
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were in agreement.’’ What, indeed, is “A United Christian Front”’ 
but a get-together movement of “separated brethren’’? 

Catholic participants in the discussion were men of scholarly 
distinction as well as of ecclesiastical prominence. They included 
the Most Rev. E. Myers, D.D., Westminister Auxiliary, the Rev. 
Sir John O’Connell, the Rev. Martin D’Arcy, S.J., and Lord 
Iddesleigh. Anglican interests were represented by two Bishops, 
the Deans of Durham and Chichester, and the Rev. Dr. W. R. 
Inge, former Dean of St. Paul’s. 

We read that: ‘Each of the speakers prepared his address with- 
out previous consultation. There was public discussion of the ad- 
dresses, and afterwards the speakers met to consider the points 
of fundamental importance which had emerged.’’ Here was, 
quite plainly, a codperative movement having an aim to be gained 
by mutual assistance. The ‘‘separated brethren” were grimly de- 
termined to “get together’’ for mutual protection against a common 
foe. Was the movement to any extent successful? Or did “‘sec- 
tarian’’ divisions render the whole “get-together” movement futile? 

Well, the answer is in the negative. Divisions of the religious 
outlook did not make the codperative movement sterile, for sturdy- 
looking brain-children did emerge. Thus, we read: “In a general 
statement, to which all the speakers agreed italics mine], which 
has just been issued, the admonition was made to adopt definite 
lines of action, leaving coéperative organization to come ‘when, 
where and as the Spirit of God may suggest.’ A declaration was 
made that Christians everywhere should ‘do all in their power 
to revive a living faith in God and a more eager acceptance of 
the plain teaching of the Gospel.’ ”’ 

There was, of course, no surrender of individual religious con- 
victions in this “get-together”? movement of Christians of differ- 
ent faiths. The movement was not one to “tone down” any 
article of a religious faith in order to present to the world a spe- 
cious ensemble of Christian doctrine. The aim was to find help 
in numbers, so that a comparatively smaller group of practical 
unbelievers in God’s dominance over mankind should not be able 
to put into practice the ancient Divide et impera. 

The movement stated its precise hopes and obligations support- 
ing those hopes. Thus, we read: ‘Christians must resist any 
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claims of the State under which they live if those claims go beyond 
the limits of that earthly sovereignty for which the State exists. 
First, they must use any influence that they possess to procure 
from Government respect for the absolute value of human per- 
sonality, in accordance with the teaching of Christ that each soul 
is infinitely precious in God’s sight. No person must be regarded 
or used as merely a part of the machine of the State or a means 
to the accomplishment of its ends. Second, they are bound to 
claim against these States, if need be, freedom to worship God, 
to be loyal to the commandments of Our Lord Jesus Christ ... .’’4 

It would take up rather too much space to give in full the com- 
mon basis of agreement of these Catholics and Anglicans, both 
classes being scholars and churchmen. A reader might remark 
hereupon that a question suggests itself: ‘‘Did this get-together 
movement of Catholics and of Anglicans suggest something for- 
bidding to ill-informed Catholics—something like an encroach- 
ment on the strictly limited domain of Catholic orthodoxy? Was 
this proposed United Christian Front a surrender, in some respect, 
of Catholic dogmatic terrain? Did it suggest something like a 
partial surrender of our Catholic tradition of solidarity in a unique 
religious profession coming down to us through the long ages since 
the days of Christ and His Apostles? Would a poorly educated 
Catholic layman be in some measure scandalized by such a get- 
together scheme?” 

Here in America we also have had something like the English 
get-together movement.® The public schools here appear to 

4 With respect to this whole matter of friendly relationships between Catholics 
and non-Catholics, my readers will find much appropriate matter in *‘ Discourses on 
the Apostles’ Creed’’ by Father Clement H. Crock (Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., New 
York City, 1938, 302 pp.: Article IX, The Catholic Church, the Only Saving Church, 
pp. 209-214). Especially interesting is the view expressed by Colonel P. H. Calahan, 
pp. 209-210, and quoted with strong approval by Father Crock. 

5 The account given above quoted the bishops as addressing themselves ‘‘to both 
Catholics and non-Catholics’”—the expression, ‘‘non-Catholics,’’ no doubt including 
Protestants, Jews, and even infidels. All of these are, in our charitable outlook, 
“our separated brethren.”’ It would appear most unlikely that any of the Catholic 
laity in America would misunderstand the phrase, in view of the prominence given 
in the daily press of various ‘‘get-together’”” movements. An article in the Wash- 
ington Daily News of January 17, 1940, notes: ‘‘Washington is press-release deep 
in social significance this week, with one national conference following another, and 
none 1s more significant than the National Conference of Christians and Jews at the 
Willard” (italics mine). Under a photo-picture heading this article we read: ‘‘Yes- 
terday’s round table discussions at the Institute of Human Relations at the Willard 


were led by... Rev. Dr. Maurice S. Sheehy of Catholic University, Rabbi Norman 
Gerstenfeld of the Washington Hebrew Congregation, and Dr. George B. Galloway 
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Catholics, as also to some good folk of dissident religious convic- 
tions, as not only exceedingly costly, but also as furnishing 
practical encouragement to neo-paganism. There has accord- 
ingly been something like a “get-together’’ movement here—a 
movement that brings into a sort of relationship Catholics, 
Protestants and Jews, in the matter of popular education. It 
would seem that there has been no feeling amongst Catholics 
that such a movement would be misunderstood by ill-instructed 
Catholics. 

Finally, a tribute to the phrase, ‘‘our separated brethren,”’ is 
quoted in Catholic Action (November, 1938, page 4, column 1), 
wherein we read of various activities of members of the Catholic 
Hierarchy assembled at the Catholic University of America, in 
Washington, D. C. Amongst other items of grave interest, the 
Bishops ‘‘addressed themselves in a spirit of paternal solicitude 
to both Catholics and non-Catholics, urging all to study carefully 
the great social Encyclicals of Pope Pius XI and to work towards 
the application of their saving principles in the life of to-day.” 
Inter alia, we find the bishops using the phrase as follows: ‘“Turn- 
ing to our separated brethren [italics mine], in the spirit of Christian 
charity and brotherly love, we ask them, too, to seek in the 
Encyclicals the remedy for the harsh conditions of the day.” 


Vv 


After the present paper had been finished, two items came 
somewhat haphazardly under my eyes with happy relevance to 
the question at issue, and a section is now provided for their 
consideration. The first item was found in “Five Minute Ser- 
mons: Short Talks on Life’s Problems” (Second Series), by Rev. 


of the National Economic and Social Planning Association.’’ A principal speaker 
was the Rev. Dr. George Johnson, of the staff of the Catholic University, and also 
Director of the Educational Department of the N.C.W.C. In the issue of the 
same journal for January 18, 1940, we read: ‘“‘A Washington Catholic priest, a pro- 
fessor from the Hebrew Union College at Cincinnati, and a Protestant official of the 
National Education Association talked in an open meeting at the Willard yesterday 
about how to teach U. S. children so Protestants won’t develop prejudices against 
Catholics and Jews, and vice versa.” The first speaker quoted in this newspaper 
article was the Rev. Dr. Wilfrid Parsons, S.J., Dean of Georgetown University’s 
graduate school. He was followed by Dr. Abraham N. Franzblau of Hebrew Union 
College. In view of these various “get-together’’ movements thus widely heralded 
in the daily newspapers, the Catholic laity may be relied upon to understand the 
phrase, ‘‘our separated brethren,” as one of kindly outlook, and not as one that 
tends to blur in any fashion the rigid lines separating Catholic doctrine from any 
and every other religious faith. 
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J. Elliott Ross, Ph.D. (Herder, 1928, pp. 71-74). A sermon 
titled ‘“‘Misunderstanding and Misunderstood”’ contained these 
viewpoints: ‘Our Catholic papers recently published some ex- 
tracts of an address of the Holy Father to students of the Italian 
universities. He was speaking principally of the Eastern 
Churches, but his words have such evident application to our own 
condition here in this country that I want to call your attention 
to them.’’® The second item is taken from the April number, 
1940, of a well-edited Church Calendar (a monthly magazine).’ 


6 Father Ross then quotes from the address of the Holy Father: ‘For reunion, it 
is necessary to know and to love one another....If there are prejudices on both 
sides, then it is necessary that these prejudices should cease. Errors and misunder- 
standings which persist and are repeated against the Catholic Church. ..seem 
incredible. But Catholics also sometimes lack a just appreciation of their brethren.” 
Father Ross comments hereupon: ‘‘I believe that the same thing applies to Protes- 
tants in this country. ... Remember that, if we are going to make any great progress 
in this country in the way of conversions to the Faith, it will only be on condition 
that we know and love our non-Catholic brethren. There isn’t any other way.... 
Why didn’t we make more converts? Well, I am thoroughly convinced it was 
because we don’t know our brethren well enough, don’t love them sufficiently... . If 
we follow out the advice of the Pope and get to know and to love our non-Catholic 
brothers, we shall get a great wave of converts” (all italics are mine). 

7 Under the title of ‘Church and State” I find this: ‘‘One would think, to read some 
of the publications of our separated brethren and some of the resolutions passed in 
their conventions, that the issue of the union of Church and State was a problem that 
brought threats to American liberty from the Catholic Church” (italics are mine). 




















Primitive Hebrew Religion (Continued) 
By JOHN E. STEINMUELLER, S.T.D., S.Scr.L. 


II. The Patriarchal Religion, Morality and Culture in the 
Pre-Mosaic Period 


Our Biblical approach to the Book of Genesis will differ funda- 
mentally from that of the higher critics, whose opinions were out- 
lined in the preceding article. Their basic thesis that in the 
science of religion monotheism is the ultimate result and culmina- 
tion of progressive evolution among peoples, cannot be sustained. 
The learned anthropologist, Rev. W. Schmidt, $.V.D., has proved 
conclusively that the outstanding mark of the religion of primitive 
people is its fundamental monotheism (7.e., their belief in one 
Supreme Being).! Professor Langdon has defended the thesis 
that the early Sumerians were originally monotheists, and La- 
grange did the same for the early Semites. 

The application of their thesis to the Pentateuch by higher 
critics has resulted in the total or fairly total negation of the 
Mosaic authorship of the first five Books of the Bible. The in- 
ternationaliy known Biblical scholar, Professor Johann Goetts- 
berger of Munich, is quite correct when he states: ‘‘The prevail- 
ing Pentateuchal theories in particular instances are still either 
unconsciously derived from or consciously influenced by prevail- 
ing preconceived notions of religious and historic evolution, which 
by no means can be regarded as permanent scientific conclusions.’’? 
Higher critics are coupling possibilities with possibilities to make 
history appear as facts and realities. But objective history 
always remains stubborn, and readily overturns the self-pleasing 
products of the imagination.* Hence, Professor Steuernagel does 
not hesitate to remind his comrades, the higher critics, in this re- 
gard: ‘‘We must admit that frequently pleasing assumptions 


1“The Origin and Growth of Religion’? (New York City, 1931); ‘Studies in 
Comparative Religion,”’ vol. I: ‘Primitive Religion’’ (St. Louis, 1939). 

2 “Finleitung in das Alte Testament” (Freiburg i.B., 1928), 113. 

* The recently discovered Papyrus Rylands of the early second century has 
rendered the books of many higher critics on the origin of the Fourth Gospel abso- 
lutely useless and has vindicated tradition. 
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and at times even subjective whims have taken the place of solid 
methodical research.”* We are therefore on more solid ground 
when we assume the Mosaic authenticity and integrity of the 
Pentateuch guoad substantiam, and maintain that Moses made use 
of previous sources, whether written or oral, for the production of 
his work, especially Genesis.* Presupposing the objective historic- 
ity of the Book of Genesis, we may attempt to describe the 
patriarchal religion, morality and culture in the pre-Mosaic period, 
following in general the excellent treatment of the subject and the 
outline of Professor Franz Feldmann.*® 


1. The Patriarchal Religion as the Basis of the Mosaic 
Religion and Its Supernatural Origin 

It is immaterial for our present purpose whether the name 
Jahweh was known to the patriarchs and its fuller implication 
revealed to Moses, or only the name, El-Shaddai (Exod., vi. 2—3). 
They are only two different names for one and the same God. 
Jahweh or El-Shaddai is the God of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob 
(Ex., iii. 6 sqq., iv. 5 sqq.), and hence of the family from which the 
Israelitish nation had sprung. For this reason a special relation- 
ship continued to exist between God and the Hebrew people at 
the time of Moses, and consequently Jahweh is the God of Israel 
and Israel is the nation of Jahweh. This special and intimate 
relationship originated through the patriarchs, and especially 
Abraham. . 

Abraham is called a nabi or a prophet (Gen., xx. 7); that is, he 
received divine revelations and communicated them to others. Be- 
cause of his sublime calling, he is considered a friend of God and is 
especially dear to Him (Gen., xviii. 17 sqq.). His religious mission, 
therefore, can be rightly compared with that of Moses, differing 
in this respect: his mission was as head of a family, whereas that 
of Moses was as head of a nation. 

The call and election of Abraham is recorded in Gen., xii. 1-3. 
The ancestral home of the family of Abraham had been in Ur of 
the Chaldees (Gen., xi. 28, 31). From there Thare, the father of 
Abraham, wandered with his family to Haran in Northern 


4 Goettsberger, op. cit., 114, footnote 1. 
5 ““Enchiridion Biblicum,” nn. 174-177. 
6 Biblische Zeitfragen, VIII, no. 11 (Minster in W., 1917). 
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Mesopotamia. Though it is possible that Thare left Ur for 
political reasons, yet he was acting according to the divine plan. 
It is uncertain whether this line of Semites had embraced idolatry 
in Ur; nevertheless, in Haran Thare and his descendants are to 
be found as idolaters (Gen., xxxi. 30; Jos., xxiv. 2). Because of 
idolatry God selected Abraham, so that through him the Mes- 
sianic salvation and spiritual blessing could be conferred upon 
mankind (Rom., iv. 16 sq.; Gal., iii. 7). Through the inex- 
tinguishable light of reason (Wis., xiii. 8sq.; Rom., i. 19 sq.) and 
the voice of conscience (Rom., ii. 14 sq.) the Gentiles could have 
preserved the true knowledge of God or returned to it. Abraham 
was chosen for religious reasons to migrate to the land of Canaan 
and to become the forefather of a great nation; he was to bring 
material as well as spiritual blessings upon his descendants, and 
finally upon all the families of the earth. With this call and elec- 
tion of Abraham a new important period in the history of revealed 
religion begins. 

The particular bond that united Abraham and his descendants 
with God was called a berith or covenant (Gen., xv. 18, xvii. 1sqq.). 
The essential elements of this covenant were the divine promise 
(of numerous descendants, material wealth, as well as spiritual 
graces),’ human conditions (of living according to very high ethical 
standards, “‘walk before Me and be perfect,” Gen., xvii. 1), and 
circumcision (the ratification and seal of this covenant). There is 
no legitimate reason for denying that the name berith (covenant) 
for this intimate divine relationship with Israel goes back to the 
patriarchal period. Similarly the idea of representing this re- 
lationship as a sort of marriage union between God and Israel 
need not be attributed first to the Prophet Osee, i-iii,* since al- 
lusions to a sort of matrimonial union can be found in Exod., 
xxxiv. 15, and in the reference to Israel being the first-born of 
Jahweh (Exod., iv. 22). Thus, it is plausible that this idea also 


goes back to the patriarchal times. 


7 Steinmueller, ‘Some Problems of the Old Testament”’ (Bruce, 1936), 130. 

8 Meek, op. cit., 200 sq., holds that Osee took over the idea of marriage with the 
Deity from the popular religion, and gave a new interpretation of the old covenant 
idea by making it now a marriage rite with Jahweh. This same idea is then taken 
up by the later prophets. 
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2. The Concept of God among the Patriarchs® 


(a) The Concept of God among the Relatives of Abraham.—Abra- 
ham’s place of origin was the ancient Sumerian city of Ur, where 
the principal deity worshipped was the moon-god, Sin (= Nan- 
nar). It is uncertain, yet plausible, that Thare together with his 
family worshipped this moon-god at Haran, since he did not leave 
Ur for religious reasons, but had intended to go to the land of 
Canaan and then decided to settle at Haran (Gen., xi. 31), pos- 
sibly because of its good pastures. Since, however, Abraham left 
Haran for religious reasons (Gen., xii. 1-3; Jos., xxiv. 2), it is un- 
reasonable to associate him with the moon cult there. It may also 
be said that the identification of the name Sarai (born at Ur) with 
Sharattu (literally, queen), a name for the moon-goddess at 
Haran, is by no means certain. 

Abraham’s relatives at Haran were polytheists (cfr. Jos., xxiv. 
2, for Thare; Gen., xxxi. 30, 53, for Laban; Gen., xxxv. 4, for 
Jacob’s removal of idols from his household). The images of 
these idols are called teraphim (Gen., xxxi. 19, 34 sq.; also I 
Kings, xix. 13, 16), which are usually identified with household 
gods or Penates. 

Among modern higher critics, Virolleaud and others maintain 
that on the basis of the newly discovered Ras Shamra (Ugarit) 
Tablets, in the poem entitled “The Legend of Keret,’”’ Thare 
(Hebrew, Terah), the father of Abraham, is not only a moon-god 
but also a tribal chief. But this interpretation has been rejected 
by de Vaux,'! Albright,’* and others. Apparent allusions to the 
Hebrew tribes of Aser, Zabulon, Dan and Issachar in the same 
poem are likewise being denied by many serious scholars on 
philological grounds. 

(6) The Lower Forms of Religion and the Patriarchal Religion.— 
Are there any traces of the lower forms of religion in the patri- 
archal religion? Throughout the history of the patriarchs the 
Bible teaches us that the monotheistic concept of God prevailed. 

(i) Fetishism.—There are no traces of fetishism in their history. 


® Feldmann, op. cit., 8-20. 

10 A. Jeremias, “‘Das A. T. im Lichte des Alten Orients” (2nd ed., Leipzig, 1906), 
340. 

1 Revue Biblique, n. 46 (1937), 362-372, 440-447, 526-555. 

12 BASOR, no. 71 (October, 1938), 35 sqq.; cfr. also de Lange, ‘“‘Les textes de Ras 
Shamra-Ugarit et leurs apports a l’histoire des origénes du people hébreu,”’ in Ephe- 
merides Theologice Lovanienses (April—July, 1939), 245-327. 
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The rationalists, as seen before, maintain that the early Israelites 
worshipped stones as the seat of the divinity (Gen., xxviii, xxxiii, 
xxxv). But these passages cited by higher critics by no means 
show that Jacob worshipped stones as fetishes. The pouring of 
oil upon the stone was not a sacrifice but an act of consecration, 
and Jacob does not impose a name upon the stone, but upon the 
place. The matstsebah of Jacob was a memorial stone in view of 
the theophany. Jacob’s burial of all idols (Gen., xxxv. 4) under the 
terebinth can hardly be reconciled with a faith in fetishes. 

In Gen., xxviii. 18, Jacob sets up the stone that acted as a resting 
place for his head as a matstsebah or pillar, and pours oil over it. 
When these pillars were conjoined with an altar, the Canaanites 
held these to be representatives of Baal. For this reason the 
Israelites were subsequently commanded to destroy these as well 
as the asheroth (poles). These stones or pillars at times were also 
used to commemorate an important event, and in this sense they 
were also employed by the patriarchs. Were we to concede that 
the pouring out of oil upon the pillar signified a sacrifice, this 
would have been done in honor of God revealing Himself, and then 
the stone would have functioned merely as an altar. But since 
the oil sacrifice is of rare occurrence among the Hebrews, it is more 
probable that there is a question here of an act of consecration, of 
sanctifying this as a monument (cfr. Gen., xxxi. 13; Exod., xxx. 
26 sqq.). This anointing removes from the stone its profane or 
secular character.'* Furthermore, Jacob does not say ‘“How fear- 
ful is this stone,” but ‘‘How fearful is this place’ (Gen., xxviii. 17), 
and he calls not the name of the stone but of the place Bethel 
(t.e., house of God). Similarly, in Gen., xxviii. 22, the stone which 
Jacob erected for a pillar is not called Beth-elohim, but the verse 
reads ‘“‘and this stone, which I have erected for a pillar (mat- 
stsebah), shall be (become) a house of God’’—that is, this stone 
now consecrated was constantly to remind the patriarch of the 
benefits and blessings bestowed upon him by God, and here he 
wishes to pray to God. It is by no means a fetish." 

18 P, Heinisch, ‘‘Das Buch Genesis” (Bonn, 1930), 300. 

14 J. Nikel, ‘‘Der Ursprung des alttestamentlichen Gottesglaubens,”’ in Biblische 
Zeitfragen, I Folge (Miinster, 1913), 71. ‘‘It is but natural for Jacob to erect a stone 
and anoint it when he wished to sacrifice. A nomadic tribe that possesses no per- 


manent sanctuary could convert any stone through anointing into a sacrificial 
altar. Sanctuaries are not cultic objects.” 
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‘“‘And he erected there an altar (mizbeah), and called it El-elohe- 
Israel” (Gen., xxxii. 20). There is no justification for altering the 
reading from altar to pillar (matstsebah).'® 

Upon Jacob’s return from Paddan-aram (Mesopotamia) to 
Luz after an absence of about twenty years he erected there 
another matstsebah (pillar). He not only anoints and consecrates 
this pillar, but also pours a libation upon it (Gen., xxxv. 14). 
Here again there is a question, not of worshipping the stone, but 
of erecting a pillar as a reminder of the theophany. 

Are there really any traces in Genesis of sacred trees that can be 
regarded as having been worshipped by the patriarchs as the seat 
of the divinity? Even though we admit for the sake of argument 
that the oak or terebinth at Sichem was an oracular Canaanite 
tree (Gen., xii. 6; cfr. xxxv. 4; Judges, ix. 6, 37), which is by no 
means certain, this would not demand that Abraham followed 
this tree-worship. It would be unreasonable to deduce from this 
that Abraham considered the Canaanite religion similar to his 
own. The text (Gen., xii. 7) explicitly states that the Lord ap- 
peared to him, and this theophany furnishes the occasion for 
erecting an altar. Divine Providence thus directed that the old 
Canaanite sacred place was now sanctified through a real theo- 
phany, and converted into a true sanctuary (cfr. Jos., xxiv. 26). 
Abraham’s residence at the oaks or terebinths of Mamre, north 
of Hebron, where he built an altar (Gen., xiii. 18; cfr. also xiv. 13) 
and where the Lord had appeared to him (Gen., xviii. 1), is no 
valid argument that the patriarch identified trees with the abode 
of local numina. At Bersabee Abraham planted a tamarisk tree, 
which grows up and becomes a mighty tree outliving many 
generations of people, to signify that this vicinity belongs to him 
and his descendants. The differences about well-rights with 
Abimelech having been peacefully settled, it is but natural for 
Abraham to ‘‘call upon the name of the Lord,” that is, to worship 
God and then to plant the tamarisk in commemoration of this 
event (Gen., xxi. 33). There is no justification for trying to find 
traces of fetishism in this narrative. At Bethel Debora, the nurse 
of Rebecca, is buried beneath Allonbachuth (the oak of weeping). 


1S. R. Driver, ‘“The Book of Genesis’ (London, 1904), 301. ‘‘Very possibly ‘altar’ 
is a correction for an original standing stone.” 
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To deduce from this that either we have a trace of nature worship 
or it gave the occasion of ancestor worship or funeral sacrifices 
as at the graves of Sara at Hebron, Joseph at Sichem and Mary 
at Cades, is not in accordance with strict historic evidence, but 
only based upon theoretic preconceptions. 

Did the Israelites worship sacred wells or regard them as the 
abodes of the local numina (cfr. Gen., xiv. 7, xvi. 14, xxi. 30-33, 
xxvi. 32-33)? There is not the slightest evidence in the Bible 
for such a theory. 

In conclusion, we may therefore rightly maintain there is no 
justification for the belief of higher critics that the origins of 
Hebrew religion and monotheism must be sought in fetishism. 

(ii) Magic.—Gen., xxx. 14-16, shows that both Lea and Rachel 
were jealous for the possession of the mandrakes which Ruben 
had found at the time of the wheat harvest. The belief that 
this fruit as well as its roots possessed secret aphrodisiac properties 
was common among ancient peoples, among some people of the 
Middle Ages as it is to-day among some of the modern Orientals. '® 
Though Lea might have believed in the secret properties of the 
fruit, yet she ascribes the conception of her child Issachar to God, 
to whom she prayed (Gen., xxx. 16-18). The magical amulets or 
ear-rings, worn by Jacob’s household and brought with them from 
the idolatrous Laban and Haran, are collected and buried by the 
patriarch at Sichem. This clearly shows that Jacob cleared his 
household from magical beliefs and practices, and that magic 
was by no means a contributing factor to the early Hebrew 
religion. 

(iii) Totemism.—Some of the higher critics hold that traces of 
totemism are to be found in the pre-Mosaic religion. Among the 
names commonly suggested for this period are Lea (wild cow), 
Rachel (ewe), and Simeon (wolf). These as well as other animal 
names in the Bible can be explained otherwise.’ Such names are 
commonly found among people pursuing a life of agriculture, 
cattle-raising, and hunting. They are to be found also among 
people among whom there has never been a trace of totemism. 


. a Fonck, “‘Streifziige durch die biblische Flora,” in Biblische Studien, V, fasc. 
"1 Nikel, op. cit., 19. 
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An animal name is conferred upon an individual, because the 
father wished certain characteristics of that animal to be found 
in his son or daughter.'* Even the very translations given to 
some of the names are open to question; for instance, Simeon is 
regarded to have been taken from the Arabic simu denoting a 
cross between a wolf and a hyena,” yet it can mean response (cfr. 
Gen., xxix. 33). 

Even the distinction between clean and unclean foods among 
the early Israelites is traced to totemism by higher critics. It is 
much more probable that the distinction between clean and un- 
clean animals is intimately connected with popular feeling, with 
the observation of the activity of some animals and with hygienic 
views. If tribal and personal names taken from animals are to be 
a proof that these animals are food taboos, then all these animals 
whose names appear as tribal and personal names in the Old 
Testament would have been considered unclean by the Israelites. 
This, however, is far from the case. Some of these animals are 
clean, and others unclean. 

(iv) Animism.—Animism or ancestor worship has been claimed 
by higher critics to have been found especially in the funeral rites 
of the Hebrews. Since everything in this department is in- 
terpreted as the mourner’s intention to be identified as a slave 
or servant of the deified ancestor, it is well to review briefly these 
rites in the general history of Israel, and especially in the patri- 
archal period. A fairly accurate analysis is given by Professor 
Kalt,?° which is here followed. We may admit that the funeral 
customs practised by the Israelites were not essentially different 
from those of older and even modern primitive peoples. Yet, the 
concept underlying such customs should not be accepted without 
further investigation, even among the chosen people of God. A 
very unique and special concept of God, which penetrates the 
entire life of man with the idea of God, could give an entirely 
new me&ning to the same outward action. We may also concede 
that very old funeral rites were retained and practised just as 


18 Even to-day individual names are conferred upon sheep by the shepherds of 
Palestine, and these names are given according to color or some distinguishing mark 
(cfr. L. Fonck, ‘‘The Parables of the Gospel,’’ Pustet, 1915, p. 745). 

19 Brown, Driver, Briggs, ‘Hebrew and English Lexicon of the Old Testament.” 

20 EF. Kalt, ‘‘Biblisches Reallexikon’’ (Paderborn, 1931), s. v., Trauer. 
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they had been handed down from the past, and that some people 
did not inquire into their original meaning. Hence, funeral 
rites originally superstitious could obtain an indifferent meaning. 
We can see such a neutralization in the history of Israel. Thus, 
the cutting of one’s hair as a sign of mourning was forbidden by 
the Mosaic law (Lev., xxi. 5; Deut., xiv. 1) because of its pagan 
cultic signification, but then centuries later at the time of Isaias it 
seems to have lost its cultic meaning and is mentioned as a com- 
mon expression of sorrow. Since the law forbade and struggled 
against demon cult as well as every kind of superstition and con- 
demned explicitly certain funeral practices as pagan, we can 
assume that the non-prohibited practices were considered harm- 
less by the legislator. It is possible that many, who could not free 
themselves from the prohibition of idol and demon cult, put 
credence in the practice of these superstitious rites (protection 
against demons, rendering oneself unrecognizable to evil spirits), 
but this was never the generally prevailing opinion in Israel. 
Many of these practices were an expression of deep and passionate 
pain or of frailty towards Almighty God, who caused the sorrow. 
Mourning customs were generally forbidden to be practised by 
the priests (Lev., x. 6, xxi. 5). 

The ordinary signs of mourning consisted in rending one’s upper 
garment and in wearing sackcloth (Gen., xxxvii. 30, 34; Lev., x. 
6; Num. xiv. 6; I Kings, iv. 12,etc.). Both of these acts, how- 
ever, occurred not only in mourning but also in expressing great 
interior pain (e. g., in repentance, lamentation, disaster, etc.). At 
the same time the wearing of any adornment and the care of the 
body were to be avoided (II Kings, xiv. 2, xix. 24; Is., xxxii. 11). 
From the Bible it cannot be shown that this was the last trace 
of a custom practised among the pagans—namely, complete or 
partial divestment as an expression of sorrow. People sat in dust 
and ashes (Is., iii. 26, etc.) and strewed themselves with them 
(I Kings, iv. 12; II Kings, i. 2, etc.). Dust and ashes were sym- 
bols of death and of man’s weakness. Death brought the mourn- 
ers to the knowledge that they, like the dead person, were merely 
dust and ashes. Another expression of pain or sorrow was the 
striking of one’s breast and hips (Is., xxxii. 12; Jer., xxxi. 19, etc.). 
The Israelites were forbidden to incise their flesh like the heathen 
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(Lev., xix. 28; Deut., xiv. 1, etc.), because Israel as a holy nation 
belonged with its life and blood to God alone. The mourner also 
went bareheaded and barefoot (Ezech., xxiv. 17; Mich., i. 8; II 
Kings, xv. 30), covered his head or at least his beard (Lev., xiii, 
45; II Kings, xv. 30, etc.). Another custom was that of fasting 
until evening or for a few days (II Kings, i. 12; I Par., x. 12). 

The sole purpose of the levirate marriage was social, that is, to 
perpetuate the family name and preserve the family property. 
It did not have any root or dependence upon ancestor worship or 
even upon matriarchal culture, since the levirate marriage was to 
ensure descendants, not for the childless mother, but for the 
childless deceased man. 

The patriarchs and early Israelites kept themselves so aloof 
from formal ancestor worship that no particular legislation had to 
be enacted in the Mosaic law condemning its practice. 

(c) The Superiority of the Patriarchal Religion —The patriarchal 
religion was much superior to polytheism, and was practised 
without images and human sacrifice. 

The lower stages of natural religion, as we have seen, were un- 
known to the patriarchs. But then there remains the higher 
stages, especially polytheism. The relatives of Abraham wor- 
shipped many gods, but we are certain that the patriarchs only 
worshipped one God, and this was the essence of their religion. 
This, however, does not mean that all the descendants of the 
patriarchs at all times had been faithful to monotheism (cfr. Jos., 
xxiv. 14; Ezech., xx. 6 sqq., xxiii. 8, for their sojourn in Egypt), 
but that the better element among the people had remained faith- 
ful (Exod., iii. 7). 

Rationalists as a rule admit that the history of the patriarchs 
does not speak openly of polytheism, but believe that there are 
some traces of it to be found in some passages of the Bible, for 
instance, in the name Elohim and Gen., i. 26. 

Elohim is used in the sense of “‘the false gods’’ and “‘the one 
true God of Israel’’ by the narrator of the patriarchal history. In 
spite of its plural form, its singular application must be explained 
philologically and not according to religious evolution. It is the 
pluralis excellentiz or majestatis when referring to God (1.e., a 
variety of the abstract plural), since it sums up the several char- 
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acteristics belonging to the idea, besides possessing the secondary 
senses of intensification of the original idea.24 Gen., i. 26 is also 
explained as a pluralis majestaticus; and He is the one God, who 
created man (cfr. verse 27 with singular verb and singular suffix). 
Furthermore, verse 26 has never offered any difficulty to Hebrew 
scholars, but has also been understood in the monotheistic sense 
by the Hebrews. 

The monotheism of the patriarchal religion is stressed particu- 
larly in the history of Jacob. It was under the terebinth or oak 
at Sichem that he buried all strange idols and rings used as 
amulets and talismans by his household (Gen., xxxv. 4). He was 
not acting out of fear for the local numen of Bethel, because the 
God of Bethel was also the God of Abraham and Isaac (cfr. Gen., 
xxviii. 13, xxxv. 11, xlviii. 3, etc.). Furthermore, Jacob also re- 
newed the law of monotheism (Gen., xxxv. 2; cfr. Jos., xxiv. 14, 
23). It is noteworthy that this patriarch was also the first 
champion in the war against idols, and that this struggle continued 
on throughout the entire history of Israel. This exclusiveness with 
which Israel honored and worshipped its God Jahweh, and which 
definitely and clearly distinguished its religion from that of the 
surrounding nations, had its origin in the patriarchal period. It 
was an intolerant monotheism which refused to recognize any 
strange god. 

The common tendency in polytheism was to depict a god, to 
represent a deity under some visible form. Every nation, whether 
Semitic or non-Semitic, even of patriarchal times, followed this 
custom. Its practice among them was universal. The worship 
of God without an image among the Hebrew patriarchs is neither 
directly nor indirectly ordered; hence, it must have been an 
inheritance from prehistoric times. It presupposes the existence 
of a supernatural, invisible God distinct from the universe, (cfr. 
Deut., iv. 15 sqq.). 

The God of the patriarchal religion does not demand human 
sacrifice, but is content with an obedience that is prepared to make 
every personal sacrifice. We see this very definitely in the ex- 
ample of Abraham and Isaac (Gen:, xxii.). Abraham’s faith re- 
ceives a severe test, and God sought, above all and primarily, his 

a1 Kautzsch-Cowley, “‘Gesenius Hebrew Grammar”’ (Oxford, 1910), n. 124 g. 
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obedience. This factor of obedience and personal sacrifice raised 
the idea or concept of God in the patriarchal religion to an ethical 
standard unknown to the other religions of their times. 

(d) Some Positive Elements in the Concept of God in the Patri- 
archal Religion.—God was, above all, recognized as a supernatural 
Being of great power. This was evident from such names as E/- 
Shaddai (Almighty God, Gen., xvii. 1, xliii. 14, etc.), pahad Jitz- 
hag (the fear or dread of Isaac, Gen., xxxi. 42, 53), abir Jaagob 
(the strength of Jacob, Gen., xlix. 24). This patriarchal concept 
of God is also confirmed by Exod., vi. 3. 

God dwells in heaven (Gen., xix. 24, xxiv. 7, etc.), guides the 
destiny of men, and reveals His divinity in different places at 
different times and in different ways. 

He is the God of the family and of.the tribe. But then this 
does not bring limitations upon His Being, since He rules with 
unlimited power over lands, nations, and persons with whom 
Israel comes into contact. Hence, the writer of Genesis finds 
nothing extraordinary in the fact that, at the time of Abraham, 
Jacob and Moses, the Canaanite King Abimelech, Laban in 
Mesopotamia, or Pharaoh in Egypt were entirely dependent upon 
the God of the Hebrews. The God of the patriarchs is almighty, 
has supernatural power. It is He who causes brimstone and fire 
to rain upon Sodom and Gomorrah (Gen., xix. 24), who brings 
years of plenty and famine upon Egypt (Gen., xlix. 28 sqq.), and 
therefore it is He who controls the forces of nature. He is the 
Lord of heaven and earth (Gen., xiv. 19, 22, xxiv. 3,7), almighty 
and omniscient (Gen., xviii. 13, 14, xl. 8, xli. 16). 

Not only is the God of patriarchal history a powerful deity, but 
He also has moral characteristics. He is just and holy in His 
dealings with the inhabitants of Sodom and Gomorrah (Gen., 
Xviii. 23 sqq.). He metes out justice to the innocent, and is even 
merciful to the guilty. This mercy, however, is hindered through 
malice. It is by reason of this justice that Lot and his family are 
saved, whereas the other people are destroyed because of their 
total perversity. Thus, God’s holiness, justice and goodness are 
fully stressed. This is but one of the many examples in the 
patriarchal history. The common theme running through the en- 
tire patriarchal history is this: God hates and punishes sin; He 
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loves and rewards the piety whether of those who serve Him or 
of those who pay Him no honor (Gen., xlii. 22, xx. 5-6, xxxix. 9). 

Nationalism is not always the most important factor in God’s 
relationship with individuals (Gen., xxvii. 20, xxx. 27, xxxi. 7-13). 
Thus we see even non-Hebrews enjoying God’s protection (Gen., 
xxi. 17 sqq.). 

El-Shaddai or Jahweh is the God of the patriarchs, their rela- 
tives and descendants. He is the God of the tribe or family and 
of the individual. Yet, He is more than a mere tribal god, for 
His power extends beyond the tribe or family and embraces 
neighboring kings and lands. He is the God of the universe, who 
destroys Sodom and Gomorrah for their immorality, saves Lot 
and his daughters though his wife and property are lost, spares 
the Canaanite King Abimelech, and warns Pharaoh of the im- 
pending famine, and repeatedly promises Abraham that all the 
nations of the earth will be blessed through him and his descend- 
ants. 

Was the El-Shaddai or Jahweh of the patriarchs the only God 
recognized as true, and all other gods discounted or ignored? In 
other words, did pure monotheism exist? The question here is 
not whether the race considered El-Shaddai or Jahweh as a tribal 
god besides the gods of other nations, but rather whether the 
prophetically enlightened leaders of the people and especially 
Abraham did so. There are many reasons to show that Abraham, 
the father of the Hebrew race, had the correct concept of God. 
The true God of primitive history is known to Abraham (Gen., 
i. 1-xi. 32), and there is no trace of Babylonian polytheism in his 
theology; hence, his concept of God must go back to a more 
primitive Semitic tradition or to an entirely new revelation.** 


(To be concluded) 


22 Steinmueller, op. cit., 4 sqq., 46 sqq., 89 sqq., 110 sq. 








The Schizophrenic Group of Psychoses 
By Henry C. SCHUMACHER, M.D., LL.D. 


The disorders known as dementia precox (Kraepelin) or 
schizophrenia (Bleuler) or parergasia (Meyer) may occur at any 
age period, although they more commonly occur about the time 
of adolescence and youth. The highest incidence is in the age 
period of 16 to 30. The disease tends to occur somewhat earlier 
in males than in females. It was the recognition that not all of 
these cases occur precociously, nor do all lead inevitably to a 
dementia, which caused the term dementia prxcox to be discarded 
by many. Schizophrenia refers to a splitting of the mind—a state 
in which the integration or unity of the personality has begun to 
split up into separate entities, so that one part can work apart 
from the rest of the mind, and that without the patient seeming to 
be aware of the incongruity of the situation. The point stressed, 
therefore, by those who prefer the term schizophrenia is the split- 
ting of the associative processes. Meyer and his pupils conceive 
the disorder as essentially a habit deterioration on the basis of a 
peculiar constitutional make-up. Meyer believes that the queer 
and odd reactions, the “‘miscarriage and misuse of the symbolizing 
functions,’’ are due to the life experiences of the given individual. 
This is why he classifies these disorders under the term parergasia. 

No problem in all of psychiatry is so puzzling as this one. Fur- 
thermore, it is psychiatry’s largest problem. About forty percent 
of all the patients in mental hospitals fall into this category. 
Roughly about twenty-five percent of all new cases admitted to 
mental hospitals are so diagnosed. Unfortunately, many of the 
patients do not recover their mental health sufficiently to get along 
on the outside, and this accounts for the increased percentage of 
patients in an institution so diagnosed over the percentage of first 
admissions. 

The cause of these disorders is unknown. The evidence is lack- 
ing for an hereditary explanation, although odd and queer per- 
sonalities may be frequent among the ancestors, both direct and 
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indirect, as well as in the siblings. An endocrine dyscrasia has 
been proposed, but there is little evidence for such a viewpoint. 
Psychopathological factors as the sole cause leave much unex- 
plained. Attempts, too, have been made to explain these states 
on the basis of the asthenic habitus or body build and the schizo- 
thymic temperament, but such explanation is of little aid in ar- 
riving at a knowledge of the causative factor or factors. 

In studying the early childhood history of these patients one is 
impressed with the evidence of early unstable and inadequate be- 
havior. In some cases one finds that the parents, one or both, 
have been unusually protective, so that as a child the patient was 
submissive and strongly attached. Parents sometimes state that 
they felt this child needed them more, that he was not as inde- 
pendent and outgoing as their other children. They will tell that 
he could not hold his own with others of his age—that he was not 
aggressive in carrying through, although this same person may 
have shown aggression in a poorly directed manner such as 
through the use of temper outbursts. Another point sometimes 
stressed by parents in giving the history was the patient’s seem- 
ing inability to profit from social contacts and to learn to give in 
and modify his outlook. Although the patient appeared submis- 
sive and dependent, yet he wished his own way and clung to his 
mode of behavior tenaciously; he did not seem to have the ability 
or the desire to respond differently. All of this leads to a certain 
aloofness and a tendency to weigh things and to interpret them 
from an inner personal point of view. In this sense the history 
would show an introvertive tendency. Often, too, one obtains a 
history of hypersensitiveness, although the individual showing 
such behavior arouses others to react aggressively towards him 
because of the air of arrogance and superiority assumed. 

Usually there is little participation in group activity. Sports 
that require group action are not entered into except in a timid, 
shrinking sort of way, so that they are not likely to be chosen for 
active participation. Interests are not well-sustained. Often, 
however, there is an interest in reading, though this frequently 
leads to much daydreaming and wishful thinking. In the early 
years in school some satisfaction seems to be derived from doing 
well in classwork that does not require concrete activity. In later 
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years, as the disorder progresses, there is a let-down in all behavior, 
and schoolwork too suffers so that it is common to obtain a history 
of good work until about the year in which the disorder becomes 
evident to all. 

In general, it may be said that the onset is insidious. Adoles- 
cence finds the ego not able to adjust itself to the demands of 
reality. The dependent, unemancipated personality now flounders 
the more. Family conflicts are quite common. In those cases 
where the parental attitude is one of domination there may be 
outbursts of anger and stubborn resistance, while in those in- 
stances in which the parents attempt to push the person into 
social activity there often is a heightening of the dependency 
aspects. Inevitably in either case there is an increase in insecurity 
and in instability. 

Puberty brings with it a heightening of the sex drive, but be- 
cause of the poor social adjustment there is an increase in conflict 
in this sphere. This often leads to impulsive masturbation and 
to haphazard attempts at sex relations. Repulsed and rebuffed be- 
cause of his own inadequacy, the patient withdraws from further 
contact with the opposite sex. Very often panic-like states may 
occur as a result of his desires and his fears. Guilt over his 
failure to master his sex urges may drive him to despair and to 
suicide. 

Probably one of the reasons why these disorders are so common 
at the age of adolescence and youth is a failure to achieve a syn- 
thesis. It is at this time in life that the ego tends to integrate 
itself, and the personality tends to become organized into a work- 
able unit. The schizophrenic reaction tends towards a disinte- 
gration, a loosening of the bonds, so that a disordered state 
results. 

Phantasy formation is an important symptom. Associated 
with it one often finds a marked tendency to symbolic representa- 
tion of the patient’s productions. Commonly, too, there is a 
marked disturbance in the expression of affect. A patient may 
tell of some incident that is sad and depressing with no show of 
feeling at all, or he may even recount it as though it were a 
pleasant affair. So likewise, when reciting some event which in 
a normal person would evoke a pleasant affect coloring, a schizo- 
phrenic patient might show no appropriate feeling. This type 
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of affective reaction also will accompany his discussions of de- 
lusional and hallucinatory material. 

The schizophrenic state is an individualistic affair, depending 
on the constitutional make-up of this particular person plus the 
life experiences he has had. The disorder in one person may be 
a slow insidious affair; in another person the onset may be much 
more dramatic. The course and outcome of the disease may vary 
greatly from one person to another. Rigid categories are therefore 
next to impossible, although certain features of the illness have 
led to the description of four types. 

Hebephrenic Type.—The onset, in terms of it being evident to 
others that something is wrong, may show itself in a desire for 
solitude to the point of refusing to get out of bed or of leaving the 
house or of going to work. In these cases, as the disease pro- 
gresses, the patient may refuse to speak to anyone. He may sit or 
lie in a darkened room, turning away from an observer and having 
nothing whatsoever to do with him. He may hold his hands be- 
fore his face or sit in a crouched position with his knees bent and 
his face hidden between them. There may be a definite let-down 
in habits, so that the patient becomes untidy, paying little atten- 
tion to the care of his person. Mannerisms are often exhibited. 
Grimacing and foolish laughing at nothing at all that can objec- 
tively be noted are common expressions of the inner life of these 
patients. If the patient speaks, his talk often contains many 
newly coined words (neologisms), or it may be just a jumble of 
words (word salad). It must not be overlooked, however, that 
all that is done and said by the patient has meaning for him. Good 
treatment demands that every effort be made to interpret the 
meaning of his acts and words and to use such understanding con- 
structively. 

In some cases the onset may be characterized by confusion ac- 
companied by intense hallucinations and self-accusatory de- 
lusions. Often the patient hears himself called vile names and 
accused of immoral practices. Suicide may be attempted at this 
stage. However, in the majority of cases the hallucinatory phase 
tends soon to disappear. The delusions become more symbolic, 
and consequently appear more bizarre. The disturbance in affect 
tends to be pronounced. The patient may tell of what his enemies 
are doing to him by means of electric current, etc., of the number 
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of times he has been killed, etc., without any show of emotion at 
all, or that shown may be quite out of keeping with the ideas ex- 
pressed. As time goes on and the patient withdraws more and 
more from reality, he gives the impression of having undergone 
considerable mental deterioration. Many of these patients will 
work about the institution, but they carry on in an almost auto- 
matic manner, seemingly taking little or no interest in what goes 
on about them. 

Catatonic Type.—The onset may be quite similar to that de- 
scribed under the hebephrenic type. But much more striking, on 
the one hand, is the negativism and muscular tension and, on the 
other hand, the waxy flexibility or catalepsy. 

The negativism is more than just non-coéperativeness; it is a 
resistance to whatever is done to and for him, together with the 
doing of the opposite wherever possible. If the patient is asked 
to show his tongue, he clamps down and refuses to open his 
mouth. If he has been asked to shut his mouth and to keep it 
closed and his tongue in, he will be apt to open his mouth and pro- 
trude his tongue as far as possible. In this negativistic refusal 
state the muscles are held tense. Grimacing may give the patient 
a mean angry look. The catatonic patient may stand for hours 
in one spot and resist any attempt to move him. Often he will 
leave when all the patients go to meals or to bed, only to return 
to the exact same spot after meals or on arising. 

In catatonic stupor the patient will resist any interference. He 
wishes above all to be let alone. Moreover, the stupor in cata- 
tonia differs markedly in some respects from the stuporous state 
in deep melancholia and in the toxic-exhaustive psychoses. The 
catatonic patient often shows an impulsiveness of action. He may 
suddently spring up and strike a passer-by for no apparent reason. 
Then, too, consciousness is well retained by the catatonic, and he 
can recall remarks made in his presence or incidents that hap- 
pened in the ward in minute detail, even though he may have 
given the appearance of being in deep stupor. 

In the state of flexibilitas cerea the patient can be molded like 
wax. It is remarkable for what a length of time a patient will re- 
main in awkward positions in which he may have been placed 
when in this state of waxy flexibility. 
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Catatonic excitement differs from manic excitement in that the 
actions are not directed in a consistent manner to some end. The 
actions tend to be more absurd, and are carried on in a more 
stereotyped manner. Mannerisms and stereotyped speech are 
common in the catatonic type. Echolalia (the repetition of every- 
thing said to the patient) and echopraxia (the copying of every 
action made in front of the patient) occur occasionally. 

Paranoid Type.—The paranoid type is characterized by the 
presence of delusions (chiefly of persecution or grandeur) and hal- 
lucinations (mainly of hearing). The delusions are unsystema- 
tized, changeable and often bizarre in nature. The hallucinations 
are often pronounced, so that the patient spends a good deal of 
his time conversing with an invisible person. The patient may 
become very upset as a result of his hallucinations, through which 
he may be commanded to commit some vile act. Because of the 
chaotic sexuality, a prominent factor in all of the schizophrenic 
states, sexual assaults may be committed, particularly homosexual 
ones. The paranoid type shows less loss of contact with reality 
than do the earlier mentioned types. 

The paranoid type, however, must not be confused with 
paranoia, which disorder is characterized by delusions of persecu- 
tion which are highly systematized and which color the patient’s 
entire outlook on life. The paranoiac has since childhood been 
of a suspicious nature, and disposed to blame the world for his 
difficulties. He easily comes to believe that remarks and actions 
on the part of others have some reference to him; that is, he feels 
persecuted and comes to distrust others. And since he now feels 
persecuted, he comes to believe that he is a person worth persecut- 
ing, and as a result may develop delusions of grandeur. In 
paranoia, too, the emotional affective reaction is quite in keeping 
with the content of thought. Whereas the paranoid type generally 
does not become greatly upset when his delusional system is 
questioned, the paranoiac reacts with anger and becomes more 
distrustful and suspicious. Intellectually, the paranoiac shows 
no deterioration. In view of the fact that the paranoiac may come 
to hold some one person responsible for persecuting him, he may 
become homicidal in order both to protect himself against and to 
rid himself of his persecutor. Should he, however, believe it im- 
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possible to revenge himself on his persecutor, he may argue that 
life is not worth the living, and commit suicide. The prognosis in 
paranoia is bad. Analytical therapy, if codperation can be ob- 
tained, is well worth trying. 

Simple Type.—The onset of these cases is usually insidious, 
with a gradual loss of interest in activity so that the patient be- 
comes listless and apathetic. Delusions and hallucinations are 
transitory and fleeting. Many of the symptoms noted under the 
hebephrenic type occur. However, there is usually less loss of 
contact with reality and less apparent mental deterioration. In 
this class are to be placed many of the hoboes, cranks, and ec- 
centrics whose chief difficulty is an inability to adjust themselves 
to life. It is well to remember that the same patient may pass 
from one type to another in the course of the illness. These 
states are an individual life reaction, and can be understood only 
from that viewpoint. 

Physiological disturbances are common in these schizophrenic 
states. Cardio-vascular stasis is commonly found. The hands 
and feet show a purplish red mottling and are cold and clammy. 
Dysplastic physical types are common, and also anomalies in 
sexual development. Menstrual disturbances in females are not 
infrequently found. We have referred already to the chaotic 
sexuality exhibited by these patients. Gastro-intestinal dis- 
turbances are complained of by both sexes. Fever of unexplained 
origin occurs. Tuberculosis is a frequent finding, but, as far as 
known, bears no causal relationship to the mental disorder. In 
fact, up to the present the physiological approach to these dis- 
orders has offered nothing convincing. 

The prognosis is always a guarded one. Even when it appears 
that mental deterioration has occurred, it is possible for the 
patient to make a good recovery. In fact, the word ‘‘deteriora- 
tion’”’ should not be used; its use has among other things led to a 
pessimistic if not hopeless attitude towards these disorders. 
Remissions are common, and so-called ‘‘social recovery’ which 
enables the patient to leave the mental hospital and to engage in 
simple more or less automatic work is relatively frequent. Statis- 
tics vary, but under good treatment recoveries up to fifty percent 
have been reported. 

Good treatment demands that all factors, mental and physical, 
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shall be taken into consideration. Every effort should be made 
to keep the patient in touch with reality by occupational therapy 
work, recreational activities, and companionship. Particular at- 
tention should be paid to the patient’s productions, for they often 
throw considerable light on his conflicts, which not only will fore- 
warn one in those cases in which suicidal, homicidal and self- 
mutilation intentions are present, but will permit the psychiatrist 
to help the patient in ventilating and understanding his difficul- 
ties. Attention, of course, will be paid to the physiological 
dysfunctioning. In recent years insulin shock, metrazol convul- 
sive therapy and gaseous inhalation procedures have been ex- 
tensively utilized in the treatment of these states. The reports 
of the results of such treatment are conflicting, some experi- 
menters being exceedingly optimistic and others quite pessimistic. 
However, one good result has been forthcoming, namely, a grow- 
ing recognition that these disorders are not to be looked upon as 
irreversible reactions. The environment, too, must be scrutinized 
carefully and every effort made to aid the patient in achieving 
an adjustment on his leaving the mental institution. Careful 
follow-up supervision should always be undertaken. This alone 
will prevent many relapses. 

Once more we would like to call attention to the possibilities of 
a sound mental hygiene program in childhood as a preventive 
factor. In particular, we would emphasize the parent-child 
relationship. These disorders occur more commonly in the shy, 
sensitive, unstable, timid, dependent, and unemancipated per- 
sonality. Attention, too, must be paid to sibling rivalry and 
jealousy. In view of the anomalies in sexual development, a wise 
management of the sex drive is indicated. A sound ethical rear- 
ing, including adequate sex education and the avoidance of a feel- 
ing of difference and insecurity, is needed. Security and under- 
standing, instead of insecurity (showing itself in dependency and 
daydreaming) and feelings of inferiority (showing themselves in 
withdrawing reactions or poorly formulated aggressive drives), 
is the goal to be aimed at. Logical healthy and realistic habits 
of thought should be encouraged, for autistic thinking leads to an 
undermining of the critical faculties. All psychological dysfunc- 
tioning and endocrine disturbances should receive such treatment 
as is indicated. 








Recreational Leadership of Youth 
By KILIAN J. HENNRICH, O.F.M.Cap., A.M. 


IV. The Psychology of Play 


Hundreds of books on recreation, play, and physical education 
are available which contain considerable technical information of 
great utility, but are otherwise entirely unfit for Catholics be- 
cause of the wrong principles they advance and their highly 
questionable interpretation of the relation between physical 
activities and the whole man. On the other hand, the number of 
Catholic writers in this field is not large. They are never consulted 
or quoted by the adherents of the “‘new psychology.”’ This is 
worth mentioning, because the statement may guard and warn 
the reader against organizations for youth which operate on false 
principles that cannot be detected in their advertising literature 
nor be found by anyone who has not had actual experience with 
them. All national youth organizations, the Catholic excepted, 
are conducted on these wrong principles, which cannot be modi- 
fied unless their basic philosophy is changed. This change is not 
easy; in fact, under present conditions it is practically impossible. 

To furnish a better understanding of the influences which play 
exercises upon the formation, re-direction, development or im- 
provement of character, is the objective of this article. But 
before we enter into details, it may be useful to define some of 
the terms to be used, especially those which might cause confusion 
or have already been misused or misinterpreted by modern 
rationalistic writers. Among these. terms are: psychology, 
character, behavior or conduct, habit, and character-training and 
its objectives. 

Psychology.—Not to go too deeply into the matter, psychology 
may be defined as the knowledge of the soul which makes our 
life conscious. This consciousness enables us to turn back upon 
our own actions and those of others. Hence, psychology in the 
sense used here does not refer to mere animal behavior, but to 
the actions of human beings possessing a free will. 
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Character.—Practically all modern non-Catholic exponents of 
psychology fail to distinguish clearly between empirical and 
experimental psychology, and consider character ‘‘as the sum 
total of those muscular and verbal responses which have a bearing 
on one’s satisfaction with life.’’! However, since this definition 
presupposes purely material activities and is equally applicable 
to a dog, it is defective and insufficient as applied to a person. 
Better and therefore more acceptable is the definition of Dr. 
Allers, who writes: “Character is that which distinguishes one 
person from every other.”’? Others, however, use this definition 
for personality, but the difference is more apparent than real and 
the two uses can well be reconciled. Character, as we shall see, 
being spiritual, is naturally quite permanent; radical changes are 
rare and mostly beyond the power of recreation leaders. These 
changes, if they occur, are the results of permanent conversions, 
medical care, and special guidance. 

Behavior.—Behavior and character are not the same thing. 
Behavior is the fabric of external manifestations that may or 
may not include expressions of interior dispositions. Behavior 
can and does exist without the presence of a free will, as in brute 
animals. It is well to keep this fundamental difference in mind, 
because it is far easier to correct behavior than to influence char- 
acter. Behavior in man is often entirely free from interior con- 
siderations, whereas character is essentially self-control. To have 
character means to say ‘‘no’”’ when saying the opposite is wrong. 
Character means doing what is right, because it is the only right 
thing to do. Joseph of Egypt, the Machabees, and St. Paul are 
fine biblical examples of strong characters. Displeasing behavior 
is termed anti-social by ‘“‘modern psychologists,’’ who accept as 
social standards what is believed to be correct by the majority 
without regard for any immutable standards of morality. 

Habits Habits may be physical or moral or both combined. 
Physical habits result from the frequent repetition of the same 
acts, and these habits may be acquired by education, training, or 
experience. In this they differ from actions performed uncon- 
sciously by instinct. Moral habits are conscious in the beginning, 


1 Symons, “Nature and Conduct.” 
2 “Psychology of Character.” 
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and, although they may become almost unconscious after some 
time, they nevertheless retain their character as virtues or vices. 
However, true virtues will always require some exertion. The 
acquisition of good habits of both kinds is the determining in- 
fluence in the formation of good behavior. 

The improvement of character or conduct which is the outward 
expression of character, as far as it concerns recreation leaders, is 
principally exercised by means of habit formation (positive) and 
by removing obstacles and dangers that might end in anti-social 
or—to use a Catholic term—in sinful activities (negative). In 
this connection, it should be noted that the transfer of traits 
from one field to another (for instance, from play to duty or from 
the observance of one Commandment to another) has not yet 
been established as being probable. However, since every physi- 
cal activity is performed by body and soul combined, the influence 
may be reflexive. 

Unlike the “‘modern’’ psychologists, Catholics believe in the 
duality of person, holding that man consists of body and soul, and 
that the latter has a free will. While not denying that physical 
activities may have many good and desirable results, Catholics 
maintain that activities, being under the control of the will, need 
a supplement in character formation that is interior and of a 
spiritual nature. In fact, this supplement is a supernatural grace. 
However, this supplement remains ineffective unless it is accepted 
and applied in practice. This leads us to the task of finding 
something that promotes this practice, and having found it we 
may safely conclude that activities (including play) containing 
the element of grace and providing occasions for its use will im- 
prove character. Fortunately, we know the element which 
furnishes the opportunity for the utilization of grace. It is self- 
control or self-denial. Our one Master, Christ, has revealed it 
plainly and definitely: “If any man will follow Me, let him deny 
himself’’ (Mark, viii. 34; Luke, ix. 23), and ‘“‘do penance.” Self- 
denial is but one—though the most important—form of penance, 
of which charity or perfection is the fruit. The lack of self-denial 
(egotism) in Adam and Eve caused all evil and all sorrow. The 
self-denial of Christ, who did not His own will but the will of His 
Tather, restored the happy relation between God and man. 
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Through Christ, self-denial restores charity, fulfills the Law, and 
emphasizes the brotherhood of man. Self-denial or true charity 
does not require a sameness in view, education, aspirations, mode 
of action or life, and preferences. It does not imply the absence 
of all differences in character and habits, but it does mean the 
suppression of pride, envy, hatred, jealousy, injustice, revenge, 
etc. It means living up to a divine standard which is immutable, 
notwithstanding a continual change in social customs and living 
conditions. A character formed by self-denial observes the right 
proportion in everything. It should not be presupposed that self- 
denial is always repugnant to youth. On the contrary, it will be 
exercised gladly and persistently if a satisfactory motivation is 
supplied. The highest motive is, of course, the love of God, but 
it is not the only motive. Play affords plenty of incentives for 
the practice of self-denial and self-control and other natural 
virtues. Grace, building upon nature thus prepared, may elevate 
the natural virtues to the supernatural order by the good intention 
fostered by religion. For this reason play and physical culture 
belong to Christian education. This is clearly stated by Pope 
Pius XI in his Encyclical on the Christian Education of Youth: 
“With full right the Church promotes letters, science, art, .. . 
nor can physical culture, as it is called, be considered outside the 
range of her maternal supervision, for the reason that it is also a 
means which may help or harm Christian education.’’* Hence, 
it is not enough to add religious instruction to recreation, but play 
itself must be permeated with religious principles. 

Since, according to Pius XI, play is a means that may help or 
harm a youth, it may be well to examine a little more closely 
the influence which play may exercise upon the corruption or 
ennobling of a boy. Besides being a formative factor, play may be 
preventive and directive. As a preventive factor, it eliminates 
idleness and waywardness, and ‘‘an idle mind is the devil’s work- 
shop.”’ Play should give not only the mind but also the heart 
and body something to do. But the first difficulty with slow and 
lazy youngsters is to get them busy. Play will arouse their in- 
terest much more easily and quickly than anything else, except 
perhaps eating. The stronger the attractions which play exer- 


~ 3N.C.W.C. edition, p. 9. 
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cises, the more it fills the mind, engages the body, and moves the 
heart with joy. This joy need not neutralize the element of self- 
control contained in play; on the contrary, it is activated by the 
physical exertion, observance of rules, group intercourse, self- 
protection, etc. Hence, the element remains although it may not 
be noticed. 

On the other hand, there are lads who are lively and active 
enough, but their activities do not tend in the right direction. 
With them, good play should be provided as a substitute for 
undesirable activities. This case demands that we give them one 
thing to do in order to eliminate another. For this purpose, al- 
most any activity or even passive engagement may serve, but 
play seems to be more readily accepted and more likely to elicit 
continued interest. Moreover, as a rule play has not the danger- 
ous byproducts which certain other pastimes (e. g., the movies) 
may have. 

The positive influence of play upon character or behavior may 
be preservative or re-directive. The former influence is exercised 
upon normal youth; the latter upon young people who are mor- 
ally subnormal. Let us consider re-direction first. Practically 
every conversion or change for the better starts with a diversion 
of the person from one interest to another. In attempting such 
guidance, the re-direction must be accommodated to the person’s 
prevailing characteristics. For example, a boy whose instinct 
for acquisition and desire for possession have led him to dis- 
honesty should be guided to something that seems profitable to 
him but is just. Or again, a boy who is naturally inclined to be 
angry and pugnacious, should be provided with an outlet for his 
zeal and energy in a good cause or a good purpose. Among the 
large variety of play activities (used here in the widest sense) 
some will be found which will be well-suited for the purpose of 
re-directing undesirable traits. Commands and punishments 
do not, as a rule, elicit hearty and permanent responses, and are 
therefore often ineffective. A change in attitude should always 
accompany a change in activities. This will place desirable ob- 
jectives in a new light and provide an excellent mental hygiene. 
At the same time, the element of self-denial remains, since it 
always accompanies to some extent this change in activities or 
behavior. 
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With normal youth the final objective is to preserve a healthy 
body, an innocent soul, and a virtuous and well-mannered be- 
havior, and to protect and possibly improve this condition. 
This is, of course, the supernatural viewpoint—the only one 
acceptable for us, because every other is but partial and therefore 
insufficient for our purpose. Although grace builds upon nature, 
it does not always follow nature nor always improve nature. 
Grace may not be accepted by some individual; codperation may 
be neglected, the efficacy of grace prevented, and it may come to 
man independently of natural circumstances or conditions. In 
his Encyclical already quoted Pope Pius XI writes: ‘“‘Every 
method of education (including play and physical training) 
founded, wholly or in part, on the denial and forgetfulness of 
original sin and of grace, and relying on the sole powers of human 
nature, is unsound. Such, generally speaking, are those modern 
systems bearing various names. . . .What is worse, is the claim, 
not only vain but false, irreverent and dangerous, to submit to 
research, experiment and conclusions of a purely natural and pro- 
fane order, those matters of education (and training) which be- 
long to the supernatural order; for example, . . .the secret work- 
ings of grace which indeed elevate the natural powers, but. . .may 
nowise be subjected to physical laws. . .” (pp. 24, 25). These 
truths the leaders should keep continually in mind. 

The accompanying chart, which was very helpful to the 
writer in his leadership training, tells more at a glance than 
several articles could do. However, some guidance in its use may 
be desirable. In the square marked “Primary Play Responses,” 
an enumeration of these responses will be found. Play engages 
the body, the senses, the emotions, the mind and the imagination, 
some or all of them at the same time. The primary result is the 
game played, but the exercise of these faculties during the play 
has some byproducts of value. Secondary responses found in the 
‘“box’’ on the left are developed, and permanent interests are pro- 
moted, as enumerated in the ‘“‘box’”’ on the right. These second- 
ary responses are the development of general faculty exercises 
into particular fields of behavior. They also bring about a crys- 
tallization necessary for fixing permanent interests. These per- 
manent interests accompany man throughout life as fruits of the 
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SeconDARy Responsts} | Primary Pray Responses ~ PERMANENT INTERESTS 
1. Hunting 1. Play of body parts 1. Phys. Nature 
2. Thinking 2. Play of senses 2. Intellect 
3. Creating 3. Play of emotions 3. Construct,Art 
4. Herding 4. Play of mind 4. Social 
5. Nurture 5. Play of imagination 5. Family 
6. Rhythmics THESE 6. Drama,Music 
7. Ownership =DEVELOP-CREATE*PROMOIES— 7 Property,Civics 
8. Courtship 8 Stories, Heroes 
9. Approbation 9. Morals 

| 10. Worship HABITS &. TRAITS (Character) 10. Religion 








1. Fight,Courage,Heroism 
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2. Substitutional 8. Affection, love, 
3. Preventive gentleness 
4. Protective 9. Charity and devotion 
5. Corrective 10. Admiration, respect, 
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1 Serious 
2 Creative 
3. Hardening 
4. Developing 
5. Interesting 
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PLAY 
1. Canbe taught 
2. Leadership does 
not hinder it 
3. Coaching welcome 











1: Play is the most ancient of human interests. 
2:All fields of knowledge, science, art, industry 
profited by play. 
3-All periods of great human advancement have 
been accompanied by a renaisance of play. 
4: Modern phases are: Kindergarten, learn by doing 
system, boységirls organizations,camps &- playground 
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process, and the habits and traits found in the ‘‘box’’ below are 
creations of the natural consequences of the activities. Here it 
may be remarked that the classifications found in all three squares 
stand for the whole field of similar activities, and consequently 
denote much more than an individual and specific action. The 
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ideas expressed under the same number among the responses, 
interests, and habits show a progression. For example, “Ap- 
probation,” ““Morals,”’ “Charity and Devotion,”’ are indicated 
by the same numeral (9) under the different headings. Similarly 
with the others. A little consideration will make this clear. 

The ‘‘Uses of Play’’ present the values of play from different 
angles. The subdivisions (a, b, c, d) apply to each of the preced- 
ing three numerals. The incidental uses need no special explana- 
tion. Nor need anything be said about the ‘General Facts’’ 
and the ‘“‘Accepted Views,’ except that play is serious from the 
viewpoint of the players. A doubt may arise in the mind of some 
whether play is not rather spontaneous, and therefore requires 
no special instruction and coaching. To this we may reply that, 
as long as man was surrounded by more natural and simpler con- 
ditions, play was doubtless much more spontaneous than at the 
present time, when we live in more or less artificial surroundings. 
Under present conditions play ought to be taught and leadership 
ought to be exercised in order to enhance the value of organized 
play. Experience proves that youth is not adverse to coaching 
and instruction as long as room is left for personal initiative and 
exertion. 

As far as the four statements found in the box at the bottom 
are concerned, it may be added that they serve as a memorandum 
for pointing out the importance of play and its uses. Play is as 
old as the animated world. In Paradise play was probably the 
only recreational interest. Many inventions, technical improve- 
ments, etc., originated in play. Play was the reason for establish- 
ing many commercial enterprises. The rise and expansion of so 
many recreational youth organizations during and after the 
World War remain still in the memory of the older students of 
play. Practically all of these organizations, including the modern 
kindergarten and progressive education, centered their activities 
around play. 

It is quite plain that the present discussion on play and recrea- 
tion is of interest not only to recreation leaders, but also to 
teachers supervising school playgrounds and to adults accom- 
panying children on outings or to camps. 

For the purpose of increasing the knowledge about the psy- 
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chology of play, the writer can recommend ‘Play in Education,” 
by Joseph Lee, and the Children’s Bureau Publication 92, ‘‘Play 
and Recreation’ (Washington, D. C.). 

In confirmation of statements found in this article and the 
following paper on ‘‘Physical Training,’ a few quotations from 
the Encyclical of Pope Pius XI on the Christian Education of 
Youth may be presented. The most important texts bearing on 
our subject have been selected, especially those which furnish 
additional thoughts that may be developed in a leadership train- 
ing course. 

“There can be no ideally perfect education which is not Chris- 
tian education. .. .(p. 5). Every method founded, wholly or in 
part, on the denial or forgetfulness of original sin and of grace, 
relying on the sole powers of human nature, is unsound. Such, 
generally speaking, are those modern systems bearing various 
names’’ (p. 24). 

“The educational environment of the Church also. . .includes 
a great number and variety of. . .associations. . .not omitting 
recreation and physical culture. . . (p. 29). Indeed, it fills Our 
soul with consolation and gratitude to God to see, side by side 
with religious men and women engaged in teaching, such a large 
number of excellent lay leaders. . .who are worthy of praise and 
encouragement as most excellent and powerful auxiliaries of 
‘Catholic Action.’ All of these labor unselfishly with zeal and 
perseverance. . . .Let their formation be one of the principal con- 
cerns of the pastors and of religious superiors” (p. 34). 

“It is no less necessary to direct and watch the education of the 
adolescent. . .in whatever other environment (outside the school) 
he may happen to be, removing occasions of evil and providing 
occasions for good in his recreations and social intercourse’’ (p. 
34). 

“Christian training takes in the whole aggregate of human life, 
physical and spiritual, intellectual and moral, individual, domestic 
and social. . .in order to elevate, regulate and perfect it. . .”’ (p. 
36). “It is necessary not only that religious instruction be given 
. . .but also every subject taught be permeated with Christian 
piety. .. .If this is wanting, . . .little good can be expected, . . .and 
considerable harm will often result” (p. 31). 
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Matrimonial Consent (Continued) 


By STANISLAUS Woyrwop, O.F.M., LL.B. 


Theoretical Errors on the Nature of Christian 
Marriage 


Mere error concerning the unity, indissolubility, and sacra- 
mental dignity of marriage does not invalidate the matrimonial 
consent, even if such error was the cause of the contract (Canon 
1084). 

The foregoing Canon emphasizes the difference between the 
state of the mind and acts of the will. So long as the error con- 
cerning the essential qualities of Christian marriage remains a 
theory in the mind of the contracting parties, it does not affect 
the marriage contract. The reason why the theoretical error does 
not vitiate the contract is that Christian marriage is what God 
made it, and no philosophizing contrary to what God ordained 
can change things one iota. However, does not philosophy teach 
that one can will only what one’s mind has first understood and 
presented to the will as something desirable? If then one under- 
stands marriage as different from what God made Christian mar- 
riage, does not that erroneous idea about marriage influence the 
will of him who gets married with that mistaken notion about 
marriage? If that error remains a mere theoretical or speculative 
mistaken notion, the law supposes that one subordinates one’s 
own ideas to God’s law and wants to contract marriage in con- 
formity with that law. On the other hand, if by a positive act of 
the will a person excludes any of the essentials of Christian mar- 
riage in contracting marriage, he does not contract a valid mar- 
riage because what he wants is no marriage according to the law of 
God. This disposition of the will is spoken of in Canon 1086, 
§ 2, which will be explained below. 

In a case before the Sacred Roman Rota (March 1, 1924; 
“Decisiones S. R. Rote,” XVI, p. 74) concerning a marriage be- 
tween two Presbyterians, it was claimed by the divorced man who 
wanted to marry a Catholic that he had never believed in the in- 
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dissolubility of marriage. The Roman Rota remarked in the 
case that, ‘‘even though Protestants are known to hold generally 
erroneous views regarding indissolubility, still, in any individual 
case such erroneous opinion is presumed to remain a simple 
error until it is proved to a certainty that the contracting party 
excluded indissolubility by a positive act of the will’’ (Bouscaren, 
“Canon Law Digest,’’ II, 136). In this case evidence was fur- 
nished that the man after the civil marriage and before the 
marriage in the Presbyterian church had protested to the minister 
and the bride’s mother against the use of the phrase “‘till death do 
us part” in the formula of marriage. However, according to the 
Presbyterian idea, the marriage was already contracted through 
the civil ceremony; wherefore, the ideas expressed later on can- 
not influence the marriage contract that had gone before, and 
furthermore it was not evident that these conversations about the 
phrase ‘‘till death do us part’’ were anything more than a specula- 
tive opinion, the szmplex error spoken of in Canon 1084. The 
decision was that the invalidity of the marriage had not been 
proved. 


Knowledge or Opinion that Marriage Is Invalid 


The knowledge or opinion of the nullity of a marriage does not 
necessarily exclude matrimonial consent (Canon 1085). 

Canon 1085 supplements Canon 1084 in the sense that the 
objective validity or invalidity counts, not a party’s subjective idea. 
Matrimonial consent will be consent even if the party or parties 
knew that the marriage would be invalid, or erroneously believed 
that they could not contract a valid marriage. There is, of course, 
the suspicion that a person who believed that he or she could not 
validly marry faked the marriage consent, but whether a person 
did fake consent or “‘intended, in as far as she could, to contract 
a true marriage’ (Sacred Roman Rota, April 4, 1928), will have 
to be decided by the ecclesiastical court from the evidence sub- 
mitted. Canon 1085 is of importance not only in ecclesiastical 
trials but also in the validation of marriages by the sanatio in 
radice, for Canon 1139 reads: ‘‘Any marriage which has been 
contracted with the naturally sufficient consent of both parties, 
even though this consent is juridically inefficacious because of a 
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diriment impediment of ecclesiastical law or the lack of the pre- 
scribed form, can be validated by the sanatio in radice, provided 
the consent endures. Marriages which were invalid for reason of 
an impediment of the natural or the divine positive law (e.g., 
existing marriage bond), though later on the impediment ceased, 
are not validated by the Church through sanatio in radice.”’ 
Concerning Canon 1085, an interesting case was decided by the 
Sacred Roman Rota (final decision, April 4, 1928; ‘‘Decisiones,”’ 
XX, p. 106), which may be helpful to pastors when such a com- 
plicated case is brought to their knowledge. With the many di- 
vorces in the United States it is easily possible that cases like the 
following may be presented to priests engaged in parish work. 
A woman had married outside the Church, and, though the mar- 
riage was invalid, she through ignorance believed that she was 
validly married. Later on the couple separated, and the husband 
went to war. After some time the woman spread the rumor that 
her husband had been killed in battle. She moved to a place 
where she was not known, got acquainted with another man and 
married him before the pastor of the place, concealing from both 
the man and the priest the fact that she had been married before. 
Two years later, the first husband returned and found her, 
whereupon she abandoned the second man and lived as wife with 
the first. The second man sued in the ecclesiastical court for the 
declaration of nullity of his marriage because of the faked consent 
of the woman. ‘The woman, however, had meanwhile gotten into 
disagreement with her first husband, and contended that the 
second marriage was valid because the first was invalid for the 
lack of the canonical form of marriage. The diocesan court de- 
clared the second marriage null and void. The defender of the 
marriage bond appealed the case to the Sacred Roman Rota. 
The first decision of the Rota confirmed the sentence of the 
diocesan court. On appeal to another turnus of the Rota, that 
tribunal held that, even if the woman thought or knew that her 
first marriage was valid, she nevertheless intended, in the second 
marriage in as far as she could, to contract a true marriage, and 
where there is an exteriorly valid expression of consent (as there 
is in the second marriage), very strong proof is required to estab- 
lish that such consent is merely simulated. The second marriage 
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was held valid. On appeal, a third trial of the Rota confirmed the 
sentence for the validity of the second marriage. 


Matrimonial Consent Presumed in Law to Be in Harmony 

with the Nature of the Contract 

The internal consent of the mind is always presumed to corre- 
spond with the words or signs employed in the marriage ceremony. 
If, however, either one or both parties by a positive act of the will 
refuse marriage itself, or all right to the conjugal act, or any of the 
essential qualities of marriage, the marriage is invalid (Canon 
1086). 

In the opening sentence of Canon 1086 the general principle is 
enunciated that the expression of consent in a marriage ceremony 
is presumed in law to be genuine consent. Wherefore, if the 
parties to a marriage claim that they faked consent and did not 
mean what they said, they will have to prove the lack of genuine 
consent. Moreover, Canon 1971, $ 1, bars the parties from at- 
tacking the validity of their marriage if they were the culpable 
cause of the invalidity of their marriage. It is against public 
policy that persons should be permitted to profit from their own 
malice. If, however, one of the parties was in good faith and the 
other deceived him or her by simulated consent, the innocent party 
has a right to petition the ecclesiastical court for a declaration of 
nullity for reason of the faked consent of the other party. Proof 
of the cause of invalidity must be furnished by the one who claims 
that the marriage was invalid for reason of simulated consent, and 
it is difficult to prove simulation of consent. 

There are some recent decisions of the Sacred Roman Rota in 
which the simulation of consent was the plea for nullity. In 
some of them the petitioner proved his case; in others the validity 
of the marriage was upheld for lack of conclusive evidence of the 
simulation of consent. In a case decided by the Roman Rota on 
February 29, 1924 (‘‘Decisiones,”’ XVI, p. 67), the Rota stated: 
“‘The proof of simulation must show, first, the existence of a reason 
for feigning consent, and secondly, the fact that consent was 
feigned; which latter is proved from the circumstances before, dur- 
ing and after the marriage’ (Bouscaren, ‘“‘Canon Law Digest,” 
II, 125). In another case decided on March 6, 1929 (Acta Ap. 
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Sedis, XXII, 180), the Rota said concerning cases of simulation of 
consent that the plaintiff is not required to prove that he did not 
intend to contract marriage; but it suffices to prove that he ex- 
plicitly and positively did not intend to bind himself. As is to be 
expected in these cases, one finds in the facts as presented in court 
that either one or both parties were more or less reluctant to 
marry, and that outside influence and pressure or other circum- 
stances prevailed on them to get married. Asa rule, there is not 
sufficient evidence of force and fear to try the case under that plea, 
but the circumstance of interference on the part of third parties 
may help to prove the simulation of consent. 


Nullity of Marriage by Positive Exclusion of the Essential 
Properties of Marriage 

The three so-called blessings (bona) of marriage, viz., children, 
unity, and indissolubility, are so essential to Christian marriage 
that if any one of them is excluded by one or by both parties by a 
positive act of the will, even without any agreement between the 
two, the marriage is invalid. 

It is important to remember that the exclusion of the blessings 
of marriage will cause the invalidity of the marriage then only 
when that exclusion means the refusal to accept the very obliga- 
tion which these blessings of marriage imply and entail. If one 
assumes the obligation, as is ordinarily supposed by the fact of 
freely making the marriage contract, but does not intend to ful- 
fill the obligation, he or she sins indeed, but the marriage is 
valid. 

This distinction between excluding the very obligation and the 
intention not to fulfill the obligation is clearly and decisively 
taught in many marriage cases decided by the Sacred Roman 
Rota, so that there can be no doubt about this point. The dis- 
tinction is necessarily very technical, so that in a given case great 
care is required and an intense study of the true import of the 
facts ascertained in the case. In the following paragraphs we shall 
give an explanation of what is meant by the exclusion of the 
obligation concerning the above-mentioned three blessings of 
marriage. Our explanation will be largely based on decisions of 
the Roman Rota. 
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Intention Contrary to the ‘‘Bonum Prolis’’ 


The primary purpose of marriage is the generation and educa- 
tion of children. That principal end of marriage is, of course, not 
obtainable in every marriage, and the secondary purpose of mar- 
riage will justify the union between man and woman; but there 
can be no marriage as God instituted it if one or both parties by a 
positive act of the will exclude children from their union. That is 
the clear teaching of the Church from the beginning, and that 
teaching is plainly expressed in Canon 1086, § 2. 

In Canon 1086 the Code considers solely the act of the will; it 
does not speak of an agreement of the parties to have no children 
nor of the conditio sine qua non, an abolute condition under which 
one declares that he will not marry except with the condition that 
there be no children. Conditional consent is spoken of in Canon 
1092, and will be explained later on. 

From the cases on intention contrary to the bonum prolis de- 
cided by the Sacred Roman Rota we learn the following: ‘‘It is 
not enough for the declaration of nullity of the marriage that it 
is proved that a party before marriage declared that he did not 
intend to have any children. In order to determine whether a 
party intended to exclude the obligation itself or only its fulfill- 
ment, recourse must be had to inferences from circumstances. 
Thus, one is taken to have excluded the obligation itself if he 
rejects the idea of having children absolutely or for ever. The 
reason for which he excludes them must also be considered as 
throwing light on his intention’? (Rota, February 9, 1927; Bou- 
scaren, “Canon Law Digest,” II, 128). 

An absolute intention to avoid children is interpreted by the 
Roman Rota as an exclusion of the very obligation (7.e., to give 
and accept the right to the body for the natural sexual intercourse 
from which offspring can follow). Even though the party who 
had before the marriage expressed his absolute intention to have 
no children later on denied it when the case was taken to court by 
the wife, the Roman Rota said that there was satisfactory proof 
of such absolute intention on the part of the man, and the mar- 
riage was declared invalid (final decision, February 11, 1928; 
“Decisiones §. Romanz Rotz,’’ XX, p. 48). 

The difficulty in distinguishing between the exclusion of the 
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very obligation and a mere intention not to fulfill the obligation 
is illustrated in cases like the one which went through three trials 
in the Roman Rota and the fourth and final, in favor of nullity of 
the marriage, before the Signatura Apostolica. The first Rota 
decision (April 29, 1922, ‘‘Decisiones,” XIV, p. 119) held the 
marriage valid; the second Rota trial (March 14, 1924, ‘‘Deci- 
siones,’’ XVI, p. 105) decided for nullity of the marriage; the 
third Rota trial (March 23, 1925, ‘‘Decisiones,”” XVII, p. 129), 
judged the marriage valid; the fourth trial before the Signatura 
(July 26, 1926) decided the marriage to be invalid. 


*‘Marry Her or Go to Jail’’ 


The question of genuine marriage consent and faked consent 
comes up at times in those cases in which a woman accuses a man 
in court that she has become pregnant through sexual intercourse 
with the man. In many States the court gives the man the 
alternative of either marrying the woman or going to jail. It is 
evident that the woman does not go to court unless the man has 
refused to marry her. Now, it happens quite frequently that the 
man, rather than go to jail, submits to marrying the woman and, 
as a rule, those marriages do not turn out happy; either immedi- 
ately after the marriage or within a short time the man abandons 
the woman and disappears. 

As to the validity of marriage consent in such cases, it looks as 
though the marriage is invalid through force and fear, according to 
Canon 1087. However, there is not sufficient certainty on the 
point whether the force and fear is unjust. In fact, the Sacred 
Roman Rota, in a case from Ohio, said that the marriage was not 
invalid through fear because of a probable opinion that the threat 
to commit the man to jail unless he married was not unjust under 
the circumstances. The man is supposed to support the child he 
brings into the world; the State need not assume that burden. 
Now, if the man either had no money to pay for the bringing up of 
the child (as happened in this case), or if he did not want to pay, 
the alternative of jail or marriage was probably not unjust. The 
man in the Ohio case referred to disappeared as soon as they got 
out of court where the marriage had taken place. The Rota 
judged that there was merely feigned consent, and declared the 
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marriage invalid for lack of true consent (July 9, 1911; ‘‘Deci- 
siones,’’ III, p. 236). 


Intention to Avoid Children for a Time or in Perpetuity by 
Sinful Means or by Sterile Period 

The perpetual right to the use of marriage in a natural way so 
that the generation of children may follow from it, is the very ob- 
ject of the marriage contract and no contract can exist without its 
object. The law presumes that parties who present themselves 
before the authorized person to express their marriage consent do 
so according to the law of God, not in opposition to it. Because 
of that presumption in Canon Law, the Church judges that the 
married parties had the intention to contract marriage, and if 
there was an intention or even an agreement between the parties to 
do things that are against the sanctity of marriage, she will inter- 
pret such intention to mean merely an abuse of marriage rather 
than a will not to contract a true marriage. There is no doubt 
that the marriage is invalid if the intention is such that the very 
obligation of the marriage rights is limited or entirely denied, and 
that is true even if offspring is intended to be avoided by means 
not sinful in themselves. 

The intention or an agreement to make use of the marriage 
rights during the sterile period only in order to avoid the genera- 
tion of offspring may or may not invalidate the marriage consent. 
If the right itself is denied except during the sterile period, such 
a will and intention offends against the principle considered es- 
sential to marriage that it is a ius perpetuum. If, on the other 
hand, the right is given without restriction but the parties agree 
not to make use of it except at certain times, the validity of the 
marriage cannot be called into question. For further details on 
this and similar questions, see the answer to a question in the 
May issue of the current year of this REvIEw (p. 891). 


Exclusion of the Obligation of Fidelity 


The bonum fidei, faithfulness of the married parties to each other 
and avoidance of illicit love towards others, has come before the 
ecclesiastical courts in a few cases. It is very difficult to prove 
nullity of marriage under the plea of the lack of the bonum fidet. 
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One would have to prove that one or both parties did not intend 
to bind themselves to conjugal fidelity, that is to say, spurned the 
principle of fidelity to such an extent that they did not intend to 
bind themselves. If the facts in a case prove only the intention 
not to fulfill the obligation of fidelity, it proves nothing against 
the validity of the marriage. To render the marriage invalid, 
the intention to exclude the obligation itself must be proved. 
In doubt, the presumption of law is that only the fulfillment of the 
obligation was excluded (cfr. Rota Decision, November 13, 1925; 
“Decisiones,’”” XVII, p. 372; Bouscaren, “Canon Law Digest,”’ 
II, 135). 


Intention to Exclude Indissolubility 


The third of the bona matrimoni is the bonum Sacramenti. 
Canon 1013, § 2, states: ‘The essential characteristics of mar- 
riage are its unity and indissolubility, which obtain a special 
stability in Christian marriage by virtue of the Sacrament.” 

Belief that the bond of marriage can be dissolved by divorce 
granted by the civil courts does not necessarily invalidate mar- 
riage. So long as that is merely a theoretical error, it does not 
vitiate the marriage consent. As is well known, the vast majority 
of non-Catholics baptized or unbaptized believe that the bond of 
marriage can be broken by civil divorce, so that the parties are 
free to marry again. Nevertheless, the Catholic Church holds 
that the marriages of non-Catholics, and of a non-Catholic with 
a Catholic legitimately married by an authorized Catholic priest, 
are true and valid marriages even though the non-Catholics er- 
roneously believe that their marriage can be dissolved by the civil 
authorities. The case decided by the Roman Rota on March 1, 
1924 (‘‘Decisiones,”” XVI, p. 74), illustrates what we have said. 
Two Presbyterians had been married and lived in marriage seven- 
teen years and had three children. Separation and divorce took 
place. The divorced man wanted to marry a Catholic girl, and 
he requested the court of the Archdiocese of Westminster to de- 
clare his marriage invalid for reason of the exclusion of indis- 
solubility. The archdiocesan court stood for the validity of the 
marriage. Appeal was taken to the Roman Rota. That tribunal 
also upheld the validity of the marriage, saying that, though it 
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was known that Protestants generally erroneously believe that 
the bond of marriage can be dissolved by the civil courts, never- 
theless, in any individual case the erroneous opinion is supposed 
to remain a simple error until it is proved with certainty that the 
contracting parties, or one of them, excluded indissolubility by a 
positive act of the will prior to or in the act of marriage. Since 
this was not proved in the case, the first marriage stands. 

It has been decided by the Roman Rota that a conditional 
agreement between the parties to divorce in the contingency that 
marriage turns out unsatisfactory, etc., an agreement to that 
effect, or the explicit declaration even of one party only, is against 
the very nature of marriage as ordained by Christ and renders 
marriage invalid (final decision of the Roman Rota, May 15, 
1928; ‘‘Decisiones,’’ XX, p. 188). 

Where it is proved that there was an explicit intention to ob- 
tain a civil divorce if in the course of time it should seem prefer- 
able to continuing to live in marriage, that very will and intention 
proves that one reserves to himself the freedom to depart from his 
consort in order to be able to enter upon another marriage. Such 
explicit intention is against the very essence of the marriage con- 
tract, and hence the marriage is null and void, for it excludes in- 
dissolubility by a positive act of the will. The Roman Rota said 
in the case decided on December 21, 1927 (‘‘Decisiones,’’ XIX, 
535), ‘‘in order to vitiate the matrimonial consent, it is not neces- 
sary that the party absolutely intended to obtain a divorce, but 
it is sufficient that he reserves to himself the right todo so. For, 
by the very fact that he so limits his consent, contradicting the 
essence of marriage, he excludes its indissolubility’’ (Bouscaren, 
“Canon Law Digest,”’ II, 139). 

(To be continued) 



































The Classroom as Environment 
By Pau E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


The pastor of to-day is more often concerned with the effective 
use of an existing school building than with the problem of con- 
structing a new building. The age of rapid expansion has passed. 
This does not mean that no new schools will be erected in the next 
decade or decades of years. But it is not likely that any school 
system will be called upon to add to existing facilities with the 
same rapidity that characterized the two decades immediately 
preceding 1930. 

Most American cities have to-day a fully developed school sys- 
tem with a number of buildings adequate to care for the school 
population. In the Catholic school system there is much con- 
gestion in the schools of suburban parishes, while in schools near 
the center of large cities the number of vacant classrooms is con- 
stantly increasing. A shift in the school population has brought 
this about. Many of these suburban parishes find it difficult to 
keep pace with the movement of population from the hub to the 
outskirts of great cities. In these parishes there is a definite prob- 
lem of constructing a school or of enlarging a present building. 
Pastors who face this problem are interested in securing a building 
that will conform to the best canons of school architecture and all 
modern developments in building practice. 

There was a day when the school building was little more than 
a floor, four walls, and a roof. The organization of the graded 
school called for a division of the auditorium characteristic of the 
Lancastrian system of instruction, into a number of classrooms. 
Prior to the year 1848, when J. D. Philbrick organized the Quincy 
Grammar School of Boston as a grade school, many of the schools 
in the Middle Atlantic and Southern States consisted merely of a 
large single room or auditorium capable of seating from 200 to 
1000 pupils. The departmental school, which came into vogue 
first in the New England States, called for one or more small reci- 
tation rooms on each side of the large hall in which the majority 
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of the pupil body were accommodated. These departmental 
rooms were of larger dimensions than the standard classroom of 
to-day. The departmental idea brought the advantages of a 
graded system, with its smaller classrooms and a single teacher 
with each age-group, forcefully before school architects and school 
administrators. The large halls of the departmental schools fre- 
quently lent themselves to partitioning into a number of smaller 
classrooms. But the graded system as a city-wide practice had 
to await the erection of many new buildings. 

This development represented an epochal change in school- 
house construction. At the same time it is true to say with 
Moore (‘‘The Primary School,’’ 1925) that the essential charac- 
teristics of the classroom had changed but little during several 
hundred years. During this period teaching itself had undergone 
very little change, and schoolroom construction reacts but slowly 
to changes and educational practices. This latter fact is patent 
to those who observe the inconsistency between the modern type 
of classroom and the activity type of teaching procedure that is 
gaining great currency to-day. School architects seem to suffer 
from a sort of inertia that makes them loath to depart from the 
traditional style of schoolhouse construction. 

The pastor who is faced with a school building project will do 
well to study modern changes in requirements and demand that 
his architect plan the new building to meet these requirements. 
To-day this situation is a rare one; the number of new buildings 
is small. It is equally important to improve existing facilities 
and to make the best possible use of them. Many features of 
every building are fixed. The walls of a classroom cannot be ad- 
justed year after year to the group of pupils that is housed within 
the room. Frequently it is feasible to increase the size of a class- 
room by removing the cloakroom and placing facilities for the ac- 
commodations of wraps in the corridor of the school. Modern 
practice, especially in the high school, places equipment for the 
storage of wraps and other personal effects of pupils in the base- 
ment of the building. A readjustment to effect basement accom- 
modation for personal belongings is frequently impossible in the 
established school building because, for reasons of economy, no 
finished basement was called for in the plans of construction. 
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Very often, however, the corridor of a traditional school building 
is larger than the needs require, and lockers can be placed along 
one or both sides without obstructing the movement of pupils. 
The enlarged classroom thus achieved gives the added space to- 
day demanded, especially in the primary grades, for the carrying 
out of an activity program. 

This is perhaps the sole adjustment that can be effected in an 
old building without incurring prohibitive expense. There is 
much that can be done to make the customary classroom serve 
better the needs of the pupils according to modern educational 
practice. The individual teacher, even the principal, can do little 
in the matter of constructional changes, but every teacher and 
every principal can do much to bring about the installation of the 
best in furniture and equipment. The traditional classroom, 
with its fixed rows of desks, is almost a symbol of the American 
school and of the American type of education. If we look upon 
all learning as verbal in character, upon the textbook as the pri- 
mary medium of learning, upon each pupil as a worker independ- 
ent of every other pupil, then the traditional classroom with its 
fixed desks is ideal. 

The genius of the teaching process is, however, no longer domi- 
nated by these principles. The primary teacher knows that she 
must keep young bodies active if she wishes to keep young minds 
alert. Activity is a powerful instrument of learning with adults, 
but especially with children. Pastors and others who are privi- 
leged to inspect teaching procedure and results express surprise at 
the ingenuity of teachers who attempt to improve and to modify 
the environment in a classroom through the use of equipment that 
never came within the purview of the school architect or builder. 
The primary teacher, after inducing the pastor to place the desks 
once fixed to the floor upon runners that will permit of easy move- 
ment, has utilized the space thus conserved to install a sand table, 
a construction table and a reading table with little chairs around 
it. In this way and only in this way can she successfully carry on 
an activity program with her pupils. 

We have indicated that certain features must be taken as they 
stand, and cannot be easily changed or modified. The customary 
classroom is a rectangle twenty-four by thirty, and twelve feet in 
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height. These dimensions allow fifteen to eighteen square feet 
of floor space and about two hundred feet of air space to each of 
forty pupils. The window sills are three and one-half to four 
feet above the floor level; there are windows on one side of the 
room only, and commonly the spacing of these windows gives 
about six feet of dead wall space at the front of the classroom. 
Every window has an upper and a lower sash, and is fitted with 
single or double buff or green shades in accordance with the type 
of window anchorage in use. On the sill a twelve-inch air de- 
flector removes the hazard of a draft over pupils seated near the 
window. Above the windows, near the ceiling, are a number of 
vents for the escape of foul air. On the other three sides of the 
room blackboards fill the wall space within easy reaching dis- 
tance of a standing pupil. Commonly there is a cloakroom at one 
end or at the side of the classroom, with a shallow bookcase and a 
supply closet. In accord with definite specifications of the archi- 
tect the walls are painted light buff, light green, or light grey, with 
the ceiling in a lighter color, cream, or white. The dado is darker 
than the walls, and the woodwork harmonizes with the walls. 
Wisely a flat paint has been used, thus removing all possibility of a 
harmful glare for the eyes of the pupils. These are the features 
that make of the classroom a clean, warm, wholesome, workshop. 

What are the objections? Where is the possibility of modifica- 
tion or of improvement? We have indicated that the space is too 
small, especially in the primary grades, for an activity type of 
program. The bunching of seats in one part of the room gives 
some open floor space, but this constant moving of desks is a poor 
expedient. Economy, or a tendency to economize, frequently 
forces a larger number of pupils into a given classroom, thus 
cramping the teacher and giving her no alternative but to follow 
the old verbal, textbook type of instruction to pupils rigidly con- 
fined to their desks. 

This does not mean that we advocate total adoption of the so- 
called progressive program. The progressive school has its good 
points. Its emphasis upon activity suggests the way to compli- 
ance with the principle that has been long known but too little 
observed. The primary pupil needs activity and much of it, 
carefully directed activity, integrated with the teaching process. 
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His older brother profits much from activities with less stress 
upon the physical side. It is difficult to develop desirable reading 
habits in pupils, large or small, where no facilities for the storage 
of books are provided in the individual classroom. A reading 
table with individual chairs is a mechanism for the stimulation of 
good reading habits in primary children, and a classroom library, 
separated from the room by means of a half-partition or moveable 
screen, can be employed to give older pupils a love of reading that 
will survive into adult years. 

Unilateral lighting has come to be the accepted thing. The 
light meter, which records foot-candles at any point where it is ex- 
posed to the light, leads one to the conclusion that under certain 
conditions a bilateral system of lighting is superior. This is the 
type of lighting commonly found outside the school, especially in 
the home. The activities in which pupils engage to-day force 
them to face the windows at times, and other means must be 
found to protect them from the glare of direct light. Certainly a 
sufficiently strong, evenly diffused light is desirable. The best 
artificial light is indirect or semi-indirect. The electric bulb is 
the commonest source in use. The power of these bulbs should 
be accommodated to the demands upon them for an evenly dif- 
fused light throughout the classroom. The utility companies to- 
day carry on extensive research work to determine the best light- 
ing equipment. Where the expense is not prohibitive it is well to 
follow their specifications. 

Another feature of which we have made mention, the customary 
height of windows, is designed to remove eye-strain. Shall we 
do this at the cost of shutting off the pupil from all contact with 
the outside world during the hours he is in school? Commonly we 
claim that every pupil should have a view of the sky from his seat 
in the classroom, but we thought that any opportunity to view 
outside activities was a source of distraction. ‘“The new idea,”’ 
writes Tidyman (‘‘Directing Learning through Class Manage- 
ment,” p. 69), ‘encourages the pupils to look out of the window 
and hopes, through their interest in the things going on outside, to 
add zest to the classroom.”’ There is little danger to eyesight in 
placing the windows low, and these low windows add much to the 
homelike atmosphere of the room. 
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Why use so much space for blackboards? Blackboards have a 
deadening effect upon the natural light streaming in from outside. 
The side blackboard is a particularly grievous offender; the row 
of desks next to it is furthest removed from the windows and is 
most affected by the depleting power of the black surface. No 
classroom above the second grade needs blackboards on three 
sides of the room. Little children need the big muscle movement 
of writing at the blackboard and require much blackboard space. 
In the intermediate and upper grades the space can be used to 
much better purpose for wall displays and work space. The re- 
versible blackboard allows opposite surfaces to be used for differ- 
ent purposes. In grades above the second why not have a single 
blackboard in the front of the room for demonstrations and as- 
signments? The teacher will welcome the side and rear walls for 
display work, pictures, and other visual materials. At present, 
display rails above the side blackboard suffer badly from the use 
of the tacks which attach pupils’ work, charts and announcements 
to them in the absence of space elsewhere. Every square foot of 
wall space, as high as the pupils and teacher can reach, must be 
developed for educational purposes. 

The standard individual desk is a familiar piece of classroom 
equipment. It serves well for the ordinary types of seat work that 
characterize procedure in arithmetic, spelling, and written lan- 
guage. The newer constructive activities demand a large flat 
surface. The flat table is the answer. These tables, either single 
or double, provide a large working surface, are less expensive than 
the superior makes of combination desk and chair. Common pine 
lumber is a satisfactory material. In the intermediate grades a 
table-top surface of twenty-two by forty-two inches is ample. It 
is well to cover the top with counter linoleum and to add a three- 
inch shelf to hold books. The moveable chair that goes with such 
a table should meet standard requirements; it should be comfort- 
able, substantial but light, attractive and noiseless. 

Many modern writers consider the table and the chair the ideal 
equipment for a classroom. There is no doubt that the flat, 
moveable table serves some present purposes better than the small 
rigid desk with its sloping surface broken by grooves for pencils 
and pens. The parish school is traditionally conservative, with 
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a conservatism enforced by the need for economy. Parish school 
administrators will not be ‘‘the first by whom the new is tried.”’ 
There is wisdom in this when we consider the flux and the flair for 
experimentation that is a note of the modern school. The func- 
tions of the developing modern school are not well-defined, and 
the materials for it are as yet poorly organized. 

There is to-day a growing grasp of the value of visual aids. 
As a direct result of their use the school presents many exhibits. 
These exhibits supply concrete material for direct study, give the 
textbook vitality, and supplement it in a way that verbal instruc- 
tion can never achieve. The exhibit case in both classroom and 
corridor becomes an indispensable device. School construction 
of the future will provide ideal facilities for displaying all the types 
of visual material used in the modern classroom. Many of the 
exhibit cases and display tables at present employed are make- 
shifts, but they have the merit of simplicity in construction and of 
low cost. Will the day ever come in the parish school when glass- 
enclosed display cases will be standard equipment for displaying 
valuable or fragile material, such as old fabrics and glassware and 
collections of coins? There is a tendency in that direction, but 
even in the tax-supported schools these cases are luxuries beyond 
the reach of most classrooms. 

The increasing number of charts demanded in present instruc- 
tional procedure makes it necessary to devise means for storing 
the charts that are not in actual use. The lack of storage space 
forces the distracted teacher to tack charts to the walls, to the 
window frames, even to the door frames. The effect is chaotic; 
the pupil’s mind receives a confused impression. The modern 
multiple file for charts solves the difficulty, enables the teacher to 
locate any chart quickly, and to keep those not in use out of view. 
A moveable chart rack is a cheap, practical substitute for this ex- 
pensive commercial file. For the construction of such a rack 
there is needed only a horizontal rod supported by a standard, 
with sufficient notebook rings to attach the requisite charts to the 
rod. 

Window sills of masonry, tile, slate or stone can serve as a class- 
room conservatory for potted plants, even for cut flowers in sea- 
son. Decorations in good taste will help to develop in the mind 
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of the child a sense and appreciation of the beautiful and the ar- 
tistic. The flag holder, the map rail, and the hanging globe make 
for economy of space and the ease of manipulation of needed 
materials. 

The teacher and the administrator aim to provide good books 
and magazines, fitted to the age and the mental development of 
the pupil. In the upper grades a reading case with open book- 
shelves and pockets for magazines is a teaching device of great 
value. It enables the teacher to create an environment in which 
the pupil develops a taste for good books and the reading of them. 
Pictures and practice material of various kinds are essential to the 
work of the modern school. The sectioned, vertical, fourteen- 
inch file solves the problem of housing this material. With such 
a file in the classroom the contents are easily accessible to the 
pupils at all times. 

We have endeavored to give a sketch of some of the newer 
materials that give power to instructional procedure. We have 
not exhausted the subject; much remains to be said about the 
arrangement of furniture and equipment and the care of the class- 
room. The conservative administrator may deplore a rapidity 
of change that creates confusion at times, but he can at least agree 
that it is the function of a school building to present in permanent 
form the best architectural expression of the curricular needs of 
the time. 

















The Effects of Extreme Unction 


By GERALD HEnz, O.S.B. 


The effects or graces of the Sacrament of Extreme Unction are 
expressed thus by St. James (v. 14, 15): “Is any man sick among 
you, let him bring in the priests of the Church, and let them pray 
over him, anointing him with oil in the name of the Lord; and 
the prayer of faith shall save the sick man, and the Lord shall 
raise him up, and if he be in sins, they shall be forgiven him.”’ 
Explaining these graces theologians arrange them under three 
headings, and say that Extreme Unction (1) gives perfect health 
to the soul, (2) confers spiritual strength, and (3) sometimes re- 
stores health of the body. 


Extreme Unction Gives Perfect Health to the Soul 


Extreme Unction was instituted to prepare the soul so that it 
may go straight to heaven without any delay in purgatory. This 
is the teaching of all theologians. Noldin (n. 429, a) says: ‘‘This 
Sacrament is instituted as a proximate preparation and disposing 
of the soul, that it may enter heaven without delay.” Inn. 430, 
§ 2, the same author says: ‘‘This Sacrament was instituted to re- 
move whatever hinders its (the soul’s) entrance into heavenly 
glory.”” Priimmer (578, b) states: “Since Extreme Uiction is the 
immediate preparation for heaven, it should remove whatever in- 
terferes with the soul’s entrance into heaven.’”’ Father Joseph 
Kern, S.J., in his book entitled ‘“Tractatus de Extrema Unctione,”’ 
gives it as his opinion that ‘‘Extreme Unction is the perfect heal- 
ing of the soul with a view to its inimediate entry into glory.” 
Lehmkuhl (n. 715) holds that ‘Extreme Unction disposes the 
soul and prepares it proximately for entrance into heaven.” 
Suarez (‘‘De Sacr. Poenit. et Extrema Unctione,’’ disp. xli, sec. 1, 
n. 44) thinks that “‘if this Sacrament meets no obstacles, it takes 
away every evil from the soul that might in any way impede or 
retard its entrance to eternal glory.” Albertus Magnus (IV, 
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disp. ii, ad 1) believes that ‘“‘Extreme Unction was instituted to 
remove the remains of sin in so far as they obstruct the immediate 
flight to heaven.’’ St. Thomas (Suppl., Q. xxix, ad 1) says: 
“This Sacrament immediately disposes man for glory.”’ St. Eg- 
bert, Archbishop of York in the eighth century, tells us: ‘‘It is 
written that the soul of the one who has received this rite (Ex- 
treme Unction) is equally as pure as the soul of a child that dies 
immediately after baptism’ (Eccl. Rev., LV, 296). ‘‘All Scholas- 
tic doctors, without a dissenting voice, teach that it is an un- 
doubted truth that Extreme Unction is instituted for the purpose 
of disposing the soul of the dying for its immediate transfer to 
heaven’”’ (ibid.). The Council of Trent (Session XIV) calls Ex- 
treme Unction ‘‘the complement (or completion) of the Sacrament 
of Penance, because it supplies what is left undone by Penance, ef- 
facing all that remains of sin (even after confession)’’ (zbid., p. 
299). 

Notwithstanding all these explicit statements, the effects of 
Extreme Unction are not commonly known, nor are they suffi- 
ciently clearly expressed in our Catechisms. The reason of this 
is that, when Protestantism arose and denied the existence of 
purgatory, all efforts were devoted to showing that few go 
straight to heaven because nobody can enter as long as there is 
any sin on the soul or any punishment remains unexpiated, and 
that consequently the existence of purgatory is a necessity. In 
stressing this doctrine the cleansing effects of Extreme Unction 
were kept in the background and referred to in less explicit words. 

To understand the effects of Extreme Unction, it must be re- 
membered that it is a Sacrament of the living, and thus, to re- 
ceive it worthily, one must be in the state of sanctifying grace. 
A person guilty of mortal sin must first confess his sins before he 
receives Extreme Unction. However, when a person cannot con- 
fess and has at least habitual attrition, Extreme Unction remits 
also mortal sins. Toner in the ‘Catholic Encyclopedia” (V, 
p. 727, col. 2) writes: “If for any reason the subject in mortal sin 
is excused from the obligation of confessing or of eliciting an act 
of perfect contrition, Extreme Unction will remit his sin and con- 
fer sanctifying grace, provided he has actual or at least habitual 
attrition, or provided (say, on recovering the use of reason) he 
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elicits an act of attrition so that the Sacrament may take effect by 
way of reviviscence. By habitual attrition in this connection is 
meant an act of sorrow or detestation for sins committed, elicited 
since their commission and not retracted in the interval before 
Extreme Unction is received.”’ 

Immediate effects of Extreme Unction then are: (1) it remits 
mortal sin when the recipient cannot confess; (2) it remits all 
venial sins; (3) it remits all the temporal punishment. 

What disposition is required on the part of the recipient that 
all these graces may be obtained? Priimmer (“‘Moral Theol.,”’ 
576, §2, b) says: “‘Extreme Unction takes away ex opere operato 
all sins and the remains of sin, if a person is properly disposed, 
z.e., if he sincerely grieves for all and each sin, even the least. 
Since, however, such a disposition is not always present, Extreme 
Unction cannot sometimes wipe away all sins and all their re- 
mains.’’ Noldin does not speak of the disposition required for 
Extreme Unction, but evidently his opinion agrees with Priim- 
mer’s, for he requires the same perfect disposition even for adult 
baptism. He says (‘‘De Bapt.,” II, 56): “It may happen that 
when an adult is baptized not all the guilt of sin nor all the pun- 
ishment is remitted; for since the punishment cannot be remitted 
without attrition, therefore when an adult receives baptism with- 
out attrition for one of his venial sins, that sin and the punish- 
ment remain until the obstacle is removed by attrition.”’ Kern, 
however, says (p. 190): “Since our most loving Saviour has insti- 
tuted Extreme Unction primarily in order that the faithful may be 
preserved not only from hell but even from purgatory, it would 
not be kind to think that this Sacrament obtains its full effect 
only in relatively rare cases. By such an opinion there is at- 
tributed to our all-good Lord a line of action little in conformity 
with His most loving Heart. For who will believe that He on 
the one hand essentially ordained that a medicine, purchased at 
the price of His Precious Blood, should give to the soul of a dying 
person perfect health and through it a full disposition to the im- 
mediate attainment of the beatific vision, and on the other hand 
imparted so little efficacy to this medicine that, excepting a few 
specially elected souls, others may not hope it to happen that they 
with its help will be preserved from purgatory, though they re- 
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ceive it worthily and codperate with its gift as much as they 
can?’ Suarez (Disp. xii, s. 1, n. 9, quoted in Kern, p. 185) says: 
“For a person receiving the Sacrament (of Extreme Unction) not 
to put any obstacle in the way of its efficacy, it suffices (I think) 
that he receive it without any actual complacency in venial sin, 
and have the will and desire to receive the Sacrament and its ef- 
fects.’”’ He adds with Soto and Ledesma: ‘The will to receive the 
Sacrament and its effects is itself a certain virtual aversion to 
venial sin, as a person shows an aversion to a sickness when he 
takes medicine against it.”’ 

Pierrot in his ‘“Moral Theology”’ (quoted in Kilker, p. 33, foot- 
note) recommends the following dispositions for the fruitful recep- 
tion of Extreme Unction: (1) firm faith with entire confidence in 
Jesus Christ; (2) ardent love for God; (3) contrition, at least im- 
perfect; (4) full resignation to the will of God, including the ac- 
ceptance of death. 

Since the restoration of perfect health to the soul is the purpose 
of Extreme Unction, this Sacrament may not be administered to 
persons who have not attained the use of reason, for then baptis- 
mal innocence has not been sullied. 


Extreme Unction Confers Spiritual Strength (Confortatio 

anime2) 

Faithful who have come to the use of reason may be anointed 
when they are in danger of death from sickness. Not all in dan- 
ger of death, but only persons in danger of death from sickness 
may be anointed. Consequently, Extreme Unction was also in- 
stituted to confer graces peculiarly helpful to persons suffering 
from serious illness. 

The Council of Trent (Session XIV, can. 2, quoted in “Catholic 
Encyclopedia,” V, 728, col. 2) says: “Extreme Unction alle- 
viates (comforts) and strengthens the soul of the sick person by 
exciting in him great confidence in the divine mercy; thereby he 
more easily endures the troubles and sufferings of sickness, and 
more readily resists the temptations of the demon lying in wait 
for his heel.” Together with an increase of sanctifying grace 
there is bestowed on the sick person a right to actual graces, by 
which he is comforted and strengthened to overcome those diffi- 
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culties that present themselves at the time of death.’ Father 
Kilker, canonist at Overbrook Seminary, who wrote a book on 
Extreme Unction, states (p. 40) that “‘Extreme Unction gives 
grace to conquer the horror of approaching death, to elude the 
snares of the enemy, to stifle inordinate grief, to overcome coward- 
ice and despair, to be resigned to the divine will.” Father Kern 
(p. 194) enumerates and explains the graces effected by Extreme 
Unction as follows: ‘““The mystery of the consecrated oil is or- 
dained essentially to cause (an increase of) sanctifying grace, 
which brings with it aid against spiritual evils and dangers con- 
nected with serious infirmity. Accordingly, it confers on the soul 
spiritual strength, consolation, alacrity and vigor, whereby it over- 
comes horror of death, sadness over sickness, anxiety on account 
of past sins, fear of the Divine Judge, dread of pain in the next 
world, and vanquishes the demon in the last struggles.’”’ All 
theologians agree in attributing these effects to the Sacrament, 
and St. James asserts the same in the words, “‘et alleviabit eum 
Dominus”’ (and the Lord shall raise him up). One can perceive 
evidences of these effects. For frequently when sick are anointed 
they at once show great relief; putting away the horror of death, 
they resign themselves peacefully to the will of God; banishing 
agonies akin to despair, they are filled with consolation and en- 
trust themselves to the divine mercy; without undue complaints 
they endure pains at times most acute; and with joyful hope 
await the coming of the Lord. 


Extreme Unction Sometimes Restores Health of the Body 


Restoration of bodily health by Extreme Unction happens not 
as a mere accident, but it is one of the purposes for which the 
Sacrament was instituted. This favor, however, is not effected 
regularly, but only on condition that the regaining of health is not 
harmful to the soul. 

In conclusion, we find that this as also the other effects of Ex- 
treme Unction are taught as doctrines of faith by the Council of 
Trent (Extr. Unct., c. 2) in these words, ‘“The outward sign (res) 
and the grace of this Sacrament are explained in the words: ‘And 
the prayer of faith shall save the sick man, and the Lord will raise 
him up, and if he be in sins, they shall be forgiven him.’ The 
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thing (signified by the anointing with holy oil) is the grace of the 
Holy Ghost. The anointing with oil wipes out sins (if there are 
any to be expiated) and the remains of sin, it raises up and 
strengthens the soul of the sick person by exciting in him great 
confidence in the divine mercy, whereby he bears better the in- 
conveniences and sufferings of sickness, resists more easily the 
temptations of the demon lying in wait for his heel, and at times 
obtains health of the body when it is expedient for the welfare of 
the soul.”’ 
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A Survey of the Reviews 
By Ernest Graf, O.S.B. 


Civilization 


It has become a commonplace to say that the present calamitous war 
is a struggle between civilization and barbarism. For anyone who 
gives the matter serious thought, the statement does not in the least 
savor of exaggeration. Yet, the men who claim to speak in the name 
of Germany, those who, at any rate, act in her name, clamorously assert 
that they stand for a civilization—a kultur as they call it—incomparably 
superior to the effete, outlived civilization of moribund democratic 
peoples whose demise they express themselves ready to accelerate, and 
at whose funeral they would be glad to act as undertakers. What then is 
civilization—civilization, that is, such as we are fighting for, and as we 
hope to enjoy long after various ideologies will only be remembered as 
so many ugly, though highly alarming nightmares? This question is 
the subject of an article from the pen of Yves de la Briére in the Etudes 
of April 5. 

When men speak of civilization, most of them understand by that 
word a set of material, intellectual and moral values and conditions 
which make it possible, and even easy, for the human community to ex- 
pand and to develop harmoniously. One of the essential ingredients of 
the concept of civilization is the idea of heredity, patrimony, tradition. 
The things that make life really sweet for a large section of the human 
race cannot be the fruit of the exertions of one short-lived generation. 

The things which men value most are invariably the result of the 
prolonged, patient labor of many generations, the fruit of centuries of 
intelligent, loving toil, and of experience often dearly bought. Civili- 
zation is a blessing gratuitously bestowed upon the present genera- 
tion, which it is its sacred duty to preserve and to pass on to those who 
shall come after us, enriched with our own further contribution. Charles 
Maurras has well said that “civilization is a social condition in which 
the man born to-day finds incomparably more than he contributes to it.” 

However, the patrimony of civilization is not by any means indestructi- 
ble: it is, on the contrary, a treasure which each succeeding generation 
carries in fragile vessels. In the past the world has seen some remark- 
able civilizations which, whilst they flourished, seemed destined to en- 
dure for ever; to-day nothing remains of them but stray fragments of 
pottery, some inscribed bricks, or the remains of temples and palaces 
which patient archeologists dig out of the sands of the desert. In our 
day we see the release of forces incomparably more destructive of the 
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moral, intellectual and even the material values which make up a civili- 
zation, than those which have worked havoc with the civilization of 
which the pyramids of Egypt, the carven temples of Petra, or the stately 
rows of columns of Jerash and Palmyra are the silent witnesses. 

It is correct enough to speak of civilizations in the plural, though the 
differences cannot be essential ones. Christianity, however, has intro- 
duced a new element into the concept of civilization. The ethics of the 
Gospel have enriched civilization to a degree undreamt of by Plato or 
Confucius. As a matter of fact, the best guarantee of the survival of 
civilization is in the forces liberated by the Catholic Church. In his 
first Encyclical published on November 1, 1878, Leo XIII wrote: 
“Though the Church’s first and essential purpose is the salvation of souls 
and their everlasting well-being, she is nevertheless, even in the sphere 
of human affairs, the source of blessings so numerous and so great that 
she could not procure greater or more numerous advantages for men, 
had she been founded mainly and directly for the purpose of assuring 
their happiness in this world.” 

For all that, we should be careful lest we fall into a confusion of 
ideas; religion and civilization are not identical, though the latter gains 
enormously from its association with the former. Civilization belongs 
primarily to the temporal sphere; religion influences civilization inas- 
much as it proclaims and upholds in an ever-changing world truths and 
moral principles for which it is precisely civilization’s mission to pro- 
vide, as it were, a favorable soil. The inevitable conclusion is that a 
society which tramples on the rights of the human individual, which 
seeks to establish a code of morals at variance with eternal and un- 
changing principles, which recognizes no higher law than its own self- 
ish interest, thereby cuts itself off from the commonwealth of civilized 
humanity even though it may retain some of the purely material char- 
acteristics of culture and civilization. 

A quotation from a recent article in the London Times (April 22) may 
be of interest to the reader of the above paragraph. In summing up the 
reasons for which the Western Powers are at war, the writer says: ‘“This 
is no fratricidal strife between Christian men blaspheming their faith 
by invoking its sanction for the pursuit of earthly interest or glory. 
This is the great cause; this is the eternal battle. . . . We are fighting 
against a creed that we believe to be the negation of all human rights 
and of God’s purpose for His creation. We are fighting for the survival 
of all the civilization that the long generations have built up under the 
authority and guidance of the Christian hope; for justice and for truth, 
for mercy, liberty and the dignity of man.” 

The Discomfiture of the Communists 


Under this title Civilia Cattolica of April 20 has an article which de- 
serves attention and which bears out the ideas propounded in the pre- 
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ceding paragraph. The Spanish war has proved a rude shock for the 
Soviet and its sympathizers in other countries, but they were getting 
well over it when the unprovoked attacks on Poland and Finland gave 
a further shock, an even more grievous one, to the conscience of civilized 
peoples. The French Government outlawed the Communist party in 
France at the outbreak of war. Elsewhere there has been a good deal 
of heart-searching. However, it is not easy to ascertain whether the 
“converts” are in a large proportion to the fanatical adherents of the 
gospel of Moscow. The Civilta concludes that, now as before, Com- 
munism remains an ever present menace to society, whilst by reason 
of its avowed materialism and atheism it constitutes the gravest of ob- 
stacles to peace and order. That no change has taken place in Moscow’s 
‘moral’ outlook is sufficiently shown by the following extract from 
Pravda of March 20: ‘‘Communism takes an unremitting fight against 
religion for granted; here is its essential task. ... Our Communists, 
with Stalin at their head and acting as their guide, have acquired un- 
limited confidence in their own strength, and they seek neither happi- 
ness nor reward in heaven—the earth is good enough for them; here is 
the guarantee of their triumph over religion.”” And the Italian writer 
concludes with the significant warning: ‘‘We are warned! But let those 
also take the warning who proclaim that it is their mission to defend a 
two-thousand-years-old civilization, in fact, human civilization itself. 
To toy with the idea that a political bridge does not necessarily imply 
an ideological one is a delusion, the consequences of which are incal- 
culable.”’ 
St. Paul and Israel 

For some years already the Jewish people have been very much in the 
news, and a horrified world has witnessed or heard of acts of violence 
and cruelty towards that race which seemed impossible in a society lay- 
ing claim to culture and civilization. As Christians—not to say as 
humane people—we abhor and condemn such conduct, and this all the 
more inasmuch as Christians can never forget the debt they owe to the 
race out of which sprang the world’s Saviour according to the nature in 
which He redeemed mankind. It is a pleasure to draw attention to a 
restatement of Israel’s privileged position among the nations, and this 
with all the authority of sound scholarship. This is admirably done in 
a paper by L. Cerfaux entitled ‘‘Le Privilége d’Israel selon S. Paul’’ in 
the Ephemerides Theologice Lovanienses (January-March number). The 
author analyses one after another and interprets the various terms made 
use of by St. Paul, more especially in the Epistle to the Romans, namely, 
such terms as “people,” “Testament” (to be rendered as “Charter’’), 
“promises,” “law,’’ ‘‘glory,” etc. 

Israel’s privilege, in fact its raison d’étre, was to await, and to prepare 
the world for, the coming of the promised Messiah. Hence, Israel was 
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God’s chosen people, to which He gave a special Charter, a Divine Con- 
stitution, since He was in reality that people’s true king and overlord. 
Every single clause of that Divine Charter was meant to lead up to 
Christ, the “end of the Law—inis enim legis Christus” (Rom., x. 4). 
Israel’s tragedy was that it did not understand the true purpose of its 
privileges. These were not final; they pointed to Christ in whom they 
were to be fulfilled. Hence, Christ is the key, so to speak, to the mystery 
of God’s dealings with the Jewish people. That ancient race drags on a 
chequered existence through all the centuries, preserving its corporate 
and distinctive existence amid conditions in which any other race would 
have perished long ago. The Jew is immortal, because God, so St. Paul 
explains, has not rejected Israel for ever, and when at last the veil shall 
be drawn from their eyes so that the sons of Abraham shall acknowledge 
Christ, ‘‘the receiving of them shall be life from the dead”’ (Rom., ix. 15). 


Brevities 


The Clergy Review (Burns Oates Washbourne, London), in its May 
number, has an article by the Bishop of Lancaster which is indeed a 
“Call to Action,” as its title proclaims. The Bishop states his con- 
viction that the war has provided Catholics in England—and elsewhere 
too, for that matter—with unprecedented opportunities. For one 
thing, it is truly remarkable to what an extent the prestige of the Holy 
See has grown, and how keenly politicians, and men and women in 
general, “are directing their gaze to the Vatican Hill.’”’ And the Bishop 
goes on to say: “‘It would be foolish to say that England is on the eve 
of the conversion for which we have prayed so long, but it is not too 
much to hope that English opinion has for the moment lost its anti- 
Catholic polarization and shows a tendency to a re-setting towards 
sympathy with Rome.” 

In Etudes of April 20, Robert d’Harcourt studies the religious outlook 
of Goethe. He asks whether there is sufficient justification for roundly 
describing that genius as a pagan. He suggests that such a simplifica- 
tion is too readily handed on by one writer after another. It would be 
too much to claim Goethe for Christianity, but it is true to say that he 
was sensitive to many aspects of Christianity—of Catholicism, in fact, 
as might be proved from many a passage in his writings. Thus, when de- 
scribing a High Mass at St. Peter’s, which he witnessed from one of the 
balconies above the high altar, he tells the Duke of Weimar: “I should 
have wished to be a child, or a believer, so as to see everything in its 
highest light.” Are not these words an avowal that one only sees 
truly when one looks with the eyes of faith? A German Catholic phil- 
osopher speaks of Goethe as anima naturaliter christiana. The French 
writer, for his part, sees in him an apology from without—one that 
should help us towards a fuller realization of our own spiritual riches. 
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Answers to Questions 


Erection of Ecclesiastical Societies, Membership, Obligations 


Question: Would you please explain who has the right to establish 
ecclesiastical societies and pious unions and confraternities, who may 
become members, and can deceased Catholics be enrolled? Are the 
obligations binding in conscience, and to what extent? 

SUBSCRIBER. 


Answer: Not every organization of Catholics is an ecclesiastical 
society or association, but those only which have been erected or 
at least approved by the competent ecclesiastical authority. 
The right to erect or approve associations is vested in the Roman 
Pontiff, and also in the local Ordinary except in the case of those 
associations the erection of which is by Apostolic privilege re- 
served to others (Canon 686). 

The history of associations of the faithful for special religious 
and charitable purposes goes back to the first centuries of the 
Church. We read of a flourishing association of Catholic lay 
persons at Constantinople in Greece in the year 336, the Society 
of the Parabolani, whose purpose was to serve the sick even at the 
time of pestilence (Baronius, Annales ad annum 386, IV, 295). 
The Geldoniz vel Confratriz are spoken of in the laws of the 
Carlovingians, and from the second half of the eighth century 
arose the many guilds which united men of the various sciences, 
arts, and crafts, not merely for secular but also for religious pur- 
poses. From the thirteenth century on the Third Order Confra- 
ternities, Confraternities for the relief of the souls in purgatory, 
for the promotion of devotion to the Blessed Virgin Mary, and 
for the succor of the sick and the poor became numerous (cfr. 
Beringer-Steinen, ‘‘Die Ablasse,’”’ II, 1-7). 

Concerning the persons who may become members of ecclesias- 
tical societies, Canon 693 prescribes first of all that Catholics 
only can be received, and that those belonging to condemned sects 
or societies, those publicly known as having incurred an ecclesias- 
tical censure and all who come under the name of public sinners, 
cannot validly be received into ecclesiastical societies. "Women 
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may be received into confraternities strictly so called for the 
purpose only of gaining the indulgences and other spiritual favors 
(Canon 709, § 2). Women are not to have a share in the govern- 
ment or management of the confraternities. That rule does not 
concern Third Orders, in which so-called sodalities of the Third 
Order may be established for women exclusively. 

The faithful departed cannot be received into ecclesiastical 
societies, whether these be confraternities strictly so called, or 
pious unions or other societies, as has been declared repeatedly 
by the Holy See (cfr. Holy Office, December 6, 1876; May 25, 
1864, concerning the Poor Souls’ Confraternity of Senanque; 
Sacred Congregation of Indulgences, August 25, 1897). When 
the Confraternity of the Holy Rosary claimed the right to enroll 
the deceased for the sake of making them share suffrages and 
spiritual goods of the society because of an ancient papal privi- 
lege, the Sacred Congregation of Indulgences declared on August 
10, 1899, that the deceased may not be enrolled (Acta Sanctz 
Sedis, XXXII, 185, ad VI). 

Fees for enrollment into ecclesiastical confraternities, pious 
unions and other societies may not be demanded directly or in- 
directly, as is explicitly stated in Canon 695. The former dec- 
larations concerning this matter permitting the request for a 
small offering to cover the cost of the certificate of membership 
and other work connected with the bookkeeping of membership, 
or an offering fixed by the legitimately approved statutes of the 
organization for the promotion of its work, is sufficiently covered 
by Canon 695. Besides, the same Canon gives authority to the 
local Ordinary for reason of special circumstances to permit the 
society to ask its members for a special contribution fixed by the 
bishop. 

As to the obligations which the members of ecclesiastical socie- 
ties have according to their statutes, it is the unanimous teaching 
of canonists and moralists that they do not bind under sin. How- 
ever, when special prayers or good works are prescribed for the 
gaining of certain indulgences conceded to the society, members 
who do not perform these good works cannot gain the indulgences. 
Concerning societies of priests, in some of which the statutes re- 
quire each member to say a Mass annually or more frequently for 
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the deceased members of the society or for some other purpose of 
organization, the Sacred Congregation of the Council has de- 
cided that there is no obligation under sin to say those Masses, 
and if the priest binates on Sundays or holydays of obligation, the 
bination Mass may be said for the purposes of the society (De- 
cember 14, 1872; Acta Sanctxz Sedis, XX, 35-40). 


Concerning Application of Mass for the Parishioners 


Question: What must a pastor do who has not celebrated the ‘Missa 
pro populo”’ on days from which the feast has been transferred to another 
day? He was under the impression, due to a misunderstanding of the 
particular Canon, that when a feast requiring the ‘Missa pro populo”’ 
was transferred to another day there was no obligation to celebrate 
Mass for the people on either day. The recent feast of St. Joseph was 
an example. This feast was transferred from March 19 to April 2, yet 
the Ordo of this diocese had placed an asterisk on March 19, the Tuesday 
of Holy Week. Thinking that this asterisk on March 19 was a mis- 
print, he consulted with a neighboring pastor, and found out that the 
real obligation belonged to March 19. The following question arises: 
where can the pastor obtain a list of the days whose feasts have been 
transferred, days which carried the obligation of celebrating Mass for 
the people, since the New Code of Canon Law went into effect on Pente- 
cost Sunday, May 19, 1918? 

PASTOR. 


Answer: The rule is that if a feast is transferred so that the 
Divine Office and the holyday of obligation are transferred to 
another day, the Mass for the people is to be applied on the day 
to which the feast is transferred. If the Divine Office and Mass 
only are transferred, the obligation to say the ‘‘Missa pro populo”’ 
remains attached to the day on which the feast falls. In the 
United States we have no feast or holyday of obligation that has 
to be transferred as to the obligation of observing it as a holyday 
of obligation; what may happen is that the Divine Office and the 
Mass of feasts like that of St. Joseph or of the Annunciation of the 
Blessed Virgin may have to be transferred, but the application of 
the Mass for the people remains attached to the day on which 
they fall. An example is the Feast of St. Joseph which this year 
fell on Tuesday in Holy Week; the Office and Mass were trans- 
ferred, but the application of the Mass for the people remained 
attached to March 19. 
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Concerning the Feast of the Annunciation, which in 1932 fell on 
Good Friday, a controversy developed as to whether the obliga- 
tion of applying Mass for the people ceased or whether that Mass 
was to be applied on April 4, to which the feast was transferred. 
It has been decided by the Holy See that, when one of the days 
on which Holy Mass has to be said for the people of the parish 
falls on a day on which there is already that obligation, the one 
Mass satisfies for both days, though the Office and Mass of one of 
the two feasts are transferred. The peculiar circumstance is 
that on Good Friday and Holy Saturday there is no Mass said 
(the Mass of Holy Saturday is an anticipated Resurrection Mass 
said at night, something like our Christmas Midnight Mass). 
The argument of the authors who say that there is no obligation 
on the day to which the feast that falls on the two last days 
in Holy Week is transferred, is that the obligation to say the Mass 
for the people remains attached to the day on which they fall, 
and that application is impossible on the two aliturgical days, 
as they are called. If besides Office and Mass the obligation of 
attending Mass were transferred, there would be reason to say 
that the Mass for the people had to be said on the day to which a 
feast like the Annunciation is transferred, because of Decrees of 
the Holy See to that effect. But the Annunciation has been taken 
off the list of the holydays of obligation by the Code (in the 
United States we never had the feast of either the Annunciation 
or St. Joseph as a holyday of obligation). Periodica, 1932, p. 
162*, says that the obligation exists to say the Mass for the people 
on the day to which the Annunciation is transferred; Cappello 
(‘‘De Sacramentis,” I, n. 648) says that the obligation ceases in 
the case. Each has his own reasons, and neither seems to be con- 
clusive enough to establish either opinion as certain; wherefore, 
in dubsus libertas. 


Transfer of the Feasts of St. Joseph and the Annunciation 


Concerning the omission of the application of the Mass for the 
people, it is certain that the obligation does not cease even if the 
omission was without fault and in absolutely good faith; the 
Masses omitted must be supplied. The transfer of the Office and 
Mass of a feast does not transfer the application of the Mass for 
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the people. From Palm Sunday to the Sunday after Easter in- 
clusive, all feasts of the first and second class are transferred until 
after Dominica in Albis. The Feast of St. Joseph (March 19) 
and the Annunciation may fall within those two weeks. From 
1919 to 1940, the Feast of St. Joseph fell once in Holy Week— 
viz., this year. In the same period the Annunciation fell twice on 
Palm Sunday, once on Monday in Holy Week, once on Holy 
Thursday, twice on Good Friday, and once on Easter Monday. 
As we saw before, there is no certainty of the obligation when the 
Annunciation falls on Good Friday, and on Easter Monday the 
one application for the people satisfies both for Easter Monday 
and the Annunciation. Of the possible eight times which our 
correspondent may have overlooked the application of Mass for 
the people, there are five Masses only that should be supplied. 
This is what we have figured out from the Easter Tables given in 
the Roman Breviary. 


Concerning Application of Mass for Stipend 


Question: A missionary from a far away mission field writes about 
some difficulties he had about stipend Masses. They are in substance 
as follows: He had started a series of Gregorian Masses, and one day, 
not thinking of the Gregorian Masses, he said Mass for another inten- 
tion. After this, he made the express intention that in future he 
always wanted to say the Mass due to be said, even if by mistake or 
mishap he should say Mass for another intention. Some time after 
this, he forgot that he had said fifty Masses ad intentionem dantium, 
and when he got some new Mass stipends pro defuncto from the Superior 
of the Mission, he wrote the fifty intentions the second time into the 
book for intentions instead of the new ones pro defuncto. He wants to 
know whether the general intention he made to say the Masses he should 
say (after he had made the one mistake) satisfies to cover the new Mass 
intentions he had received. He explains that he has charge of a very 
extensive mission with a great many things to attend to, so that mis- 
takes are at times unavoidable. MISSIONARY. 


Answer: It seems the moralists are quite agreed that, if the 
interruption of the Gregorian Masses happens inculpably (by 
mere oversight or other bona-fide mistake), there is no obligation 
of a serious nature to start the series over again, if only the 
ordinary stipend was given or very little more and the number of 
Masses to be repeated constitute a considerable loss to the priest. 
He should endeavor to gain some plenary indulgences for the soul 
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for whom the Masses are said, either by saying some at a privi- 
leged altar or in some other way. 

The description of the second mistake is not expressed with 
sufficient precision for us to know exactly what the missionary 
did concerning both the old and the new Mass intentions that were 
sent to him by his Superior. We suppose that he had written 
down in his own record the fifty Masses ad intentionem dantium, 
and merely forgot to mark them as already said. If he wrote 
them down again together with fifty new Mass intentions that he 
received, it seems that the prevalent intention was to say the 
Masses that were not yet said. In fact, even if he had not 
entered the new Mass intentions into his record from the letter of 
his Superior, but these were the only Mass intentions that he had 
on hand, there would be a sufficiently implicit and sufficiently speci- 
fied intention to say the new Masses. We said that the prevalent 
intention would be to say the Masses for the new intentions, 
if at the time these were the only ones that he had on hand. If 
he had a number of other Mass intentions for which he had not 
yet said Mass, there would be lacking a sufficient specification of 
intention as to what Mass intentions he wanted to say Mass for. 
Whether Masses are said in general for the intentions of the donor 
of the stipends, or whether they are said for the particular inten- 
tions specified by the donor (e.g., pro defunctis, for thanksgiving, 
etc.), is immaterial, for the prevalent intention is always to say 
the Masses for the intentions of the donor of the stipend. If a 
priest undertakes to say the thirty Gregorian Masses, the preva- 
lent intention is undoubtedly to say the thirty Masses on thirty 
successive days even though by momentary forgetfulness he does 
say Mass for another intention. 


Blessing of Palms Twice in the Same Church.—Application 
of the ‘‘Missa Praesanctificatorum’’ on Good Friday 


Question: Is the practice existing in some large city parishes of 
blessing palms twice on Palm Sunday, at an early private or Low Mass 
and at the High Mass, justifiable? 

A person requests the “‘High Mass’ on Good Friday for the repose of 
the soul of a deceased relative. May the pastor accept the ordinary 
stipend for a High Mass and offer the Office of the day, that is to say, 
the Mass of the Presanctified for that intention? 


VICARIUS. 
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Answer: The rubrics do not permit the blessing of palms on 
Palm Sunday at an early private Mass. Possibly the custom of 
which our correspondent speaks may have originated by confus- 
ing this blessing with the blessing of ashes on Ash Wednesday. 
The ashes may be blessed early in the morning with the prayers of 
the Missal printed before the Ash Wednesday Mass (without the 
use of incense), even outside of Mass, provided the public bless- 
ing takes place later in the day (Wuest-Mullaney, ‘‘Matters 
Liturgical,” n.557; Fortescue-O’Connell, ‘“The Ceremonies of the 
Roman Rite Described,’’ p. 286). 

Concerning the Missa Presanctificatorum on Good Friday, it is 
well known that it is no Mass but merely a Communion service of 
the priest. Hence, there can be no question of a Mass stipend for 
that service. Ifa person does make a Mass offering to the priest 
for that day, it will be necessary to remind the person that the 
Catholic Church has no Mass on Good Friday. If he still insists 
that the prayers of that day be offered for his intention, there is 
no prohibition, as far as we know, to accept an offering. From 
ancient times there have been offerings made by the faithful not 
only for Mass but also for other spiritual services which priests and 
religious were requested to perform for others. 


Revival of the Ancient Offertory Procession 


Question: To advance active participation in the Mass and liturgy, 
the “‘Missa recitata’”’ is becoming very popular in convents, colleges, 
high schools, and even in the parochial school Mass, at least in the 
Middle West. The latest advance in this respect is the ancient Offer- 
tory procession. When the celebrant has finished the Offertory verse, 
he turns around with an empty ciborium; Sisters or students come up 
to the communion railing offering on a pall unconsecrated particles as 
their gift which the celebrant puts into the ciborium, carries to the altar 
and proceeds with the oblation. May such practice be continued? 
Does the Ritus celebrandi Missam, II, 3, not imply that the particles 
to be consecrated for Holy Communion of the faithful be placed upon 
the corporal at the beginning of the Mass? How does this old style 
Offertory agree with Canon 818? 

SACERDOS 


Answer: It is strange that all of a sudden these extraordinary 
efforts are made to procure a more active participation of the 
people in the liturgy of the Holy Mass. For many centuries the 
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people have assisted at Mass and prayed as they chose, some 
using prayer books, some beads, others attending devoutly in 
other ways, and nobody disturbed them about their way of at- 
tending Mass. We have looked all through the two volumes of 
Cardinal Gasparri’s book ‘‘De Sanctissima Eucharistia,”’ and have 
not found one word about anything like the ‘Missa recitata”’ or 
any other active part of the faithful in the liturgical prayers of 
the Mass. In fact, the oldest text of a law (local) that Cardinal 
Gasparri gives, namely, the one from the Council of Agde which 
was incorporated in the Decretum Gratiani (Can. 64, Dist. 1, 
De Consecratione), speaks of ‘‘audire Missam”’ (to hear Mass). So 
does another text of the Decretals (Cap. 2, tit. 29, lib. III, 
Decretalium Gregorii IX). There is no active participation of the 
people prescribed either in the old Canon Law or in the present 
Code, which latter speaks of ‘‘Festis de preecepto Missa audienda 
est’’ (Canon 1248); and speaking of the seminarians who should 
be urged by the bishop to assist at daily Mass, it says: ‘‘Sacrificio 
Missz intersint’’ (Canon 1367, n. 1). 

There is no doubt that the Holy See in recent times has favored 
a more active participation of the faithful in the liturgy of the 
Mass. At the same time the Church is conservative, and does not 
encourage rapid changes from the manner of celebrating Holy 
Mass that has been in vogue for many centuries. Her attitude 
is plain from the answers of the Sacred Congregation of Rites, 
August 4, 1922 (Acta Ap. Sedis, XIV, 505). The question was 
asked whether the people who assist at Mass may answer the 
priest in place of the server. The answer was: “What is in itself 
permissible is not always advisable, and, as confusion and dis- 
turbance may be caused to both priest and people by this manner 
of answering the priest, the common practice of having a server 
answer the priest should rather be followed.’’ When it was fur- 
ther asked whether the people who assist at Mass may read in a 
loud voice the Secrets, Canon and the words of consecration, the 
answer was: “That custom may not be retained, because the 
Canon of the Mass should be read in a low voice by the priest, 
and it is not proper that the people read it in a loud voice.” 

In a Rescript to the Cardinal Archbishop of Genoa, November 
30, 1935, it was asked: (1) In seminaries, Religious Congrega- 
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tions, and in some parishes, a practice has become established 
whereby the people together with the server make the responses 
in private Masses, provided that no confusion is occasioned. May 
this practice be sustained, and even propagated? (2) In some 
places in private Masses the people recite aloud and in unison, to- 
gether with the priest, the Gloria, Credo, Sanctus, Benedictus, and 
Agnus Det. May this practice be allowed? The Sacred Congre- 
gation of Rites answered that, according to the Decree of the 
same Sacred Congregation, n. 4375, it is for the Ordinary to de- 
cide whether in individual cases, in view of all the circumstances 
(namely, the place, the people, the number of Masses which 
are being said at the same time), the proposed practice, though 
in itself praiseworthy, in fact causes disturbance rather than 
furthers devotion. The Sacred Congregation did not want to 
pass any judgment on the reason assigned, namely, that a Low 
Mass is an abbreviated Missa cantata, and since in the High Mass 
the choir or the people sing the above parts of the Mass, it should 
be permissible for the people to recite them in a Low Mass. The 
Decree referred to is the same as we summarized above from the 
Acta Ap. Sedis, August 4, 1922. In that Decree the recital aloud 
of the Secrets and of the Canon were absolutely forbidden; the 
rest was left to the judgment of the Ordinary, though the Decree 
added that it is well to retain the common usage (cfr. Bouscaren, 
“Canon Law Digest,’”’ II, 84-86). The same author quotes a 
few more private answers of the Sacred Congregation of Rites 
concerning the Missa recitata or dialogata, as it is called, and from 
the four Rescripts and the one public Decree of the Sacred Con- 
gregation it is apparent that the Holy See prefers that the com- 
mon practice be retained—that is to say, that the people do not 
answer and recite prayers with the priest. Father Hanssens, S.J., 
in his study of the above-mentioned pronouncements of the Sacred 
Congregation of Rites (Periodica, 1936, pp. 57-89), draws atten- 
tion to the fact that there can be no objection to the people an- 
swering with the server of the Mass the responses which the ru- 
brics of the Missal direct the server to make, for they are made in 
the name of the people who assist. As to reciting with the priest 
the Gloria, Credo, Sanctus, Agnus Dei, which in a sung Mass are 
chanted by the choir, it is to be observed that from the ninth 
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century the chanting of those parts of the Mass were reserved to 
the choir and ceased to be performed by the whole congregation. 
However, Pope Pius X, in his Motu proprio of December 18, 1903 
(Acta Sanctezy Sedis, XXXVI, 329), desired and urged that the 
people be instructed in the Gregorian chant in order that they 
may again take a more active part in the liturgical services of the 
Church as they had done in ancient times. It may, therefore, be 
said that at least the so-called ordinary parts of the Missa solemnis 
or cantata are no longer reserved to the choir exclusively. This 
may be the reason why the Holy See in the Rescript to the Car- 
dinal Archbishop of Genoa said that the Ordinary may, with due 
precautions, permit the faithful at Low Mass to recite with the 
priest the Gloria, Credo, Sanctus, Benedictus and Agnus Dei. Asto 
the Kyrie, the rubrics of the Missal say that the server or the 
people assisting at Mass answer. 

The Offertory procession of which our correspondent speaks has 
disappeared from the Masses of the Roman Rite for so many 
centuries that it is at present against the rubrics of the Roman 
Missal, which prescribe the manner in which hosts (besides the 
one for the celebrant) are to be brought to the altar and placed on 
the corporal. The Offertory procession offends also against 
Canon 818 of the Code of Canon Law, which prescribes the ac- 
curate and devout observance of the rubrics of the liturgical books, 
and forbids the addition of other ceremonies or prayers of one’s 
own choice. All custom to the contrary is reproved. Canon 27 
rules that a custom which is explicitly reproved in the law, is not 
a reasonable custom, and consequently it can never become law- 
ful practice through forty years’ duration. Even the so-called 
immemorial custom and that which has lasted for a hundred 
years could not legalize the introduction of new ceremonies into 
the liturgy of Holy Mass, because the Code reproves such custom 
(cfr. Canon 29 on customs that existed prior to the promulgation 
of the Code). 

STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 
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Communications from Our Readers 


Sale of Contraceptives 


Reverend Editors: 


In reading the article, “Sale of Contraceptives,’ by John F. O’ Malley, 
S.T.D., in your December issue, we encountered some difficulties. We 
understand the principles of coéperation and the practical solution of 
the case of Thomas on the basis of probabilism, as stated by the writer. 
However, we do not understand some of the arguments advanced (and 
apparently endorsed) by the writer for the second opinion. 

The writer says (page 286): ‘‘Perhaps there are other clerks in the 
store who do not object to selling such things; perhaps they can help 
him out in his difficulty by selling these particular articles for him. . . .”’ 
Can Thomas, the clerk, ask or persuade others to do something which is 
objectively wrong? 

The writer says again (page 288): ‘‘Thomas working in the store is 
merely an instrument, just as a pencil is an instrument for writing. .. .”’ 
How can a rational being, in possession of his senses, be an irrational 
instrument, like a pencil? If he were, then why bother justifying his 
action in this case on the basis of the principles of material coéperation 
since he (as a mere irrational instrument) is not bound by those prin- 
ciples? If he were a mere instrument working for the owner, then the 
same would hold true whether the entire business be licit or illicit. 
Following this premise to its logical conclusion, he could sell for the 
owner even though the business would be exclusively selling contra- 
ceptives? Further, he (as a mere instrument) could administer for the 
owner of a house of prostitution. It would not be Thomas who would 
really do the selling, or the running of the house of prostitution, but 
the owner himself, because, as the writer says, ‘the owner of the store 
is the one who really does the selling.” 

The writer cites (page 288) the case of a woman subjected to stuprum 
as a parallel case to that of Thomas. Before the cases can be really 
parallel, the woman too would have to be a mere instrument, as the 
author asserts Thomas to be. 

Respectfully yours, 
Two SEMINARIANS. 


Reply 


The first criticism raised in the above communication has no bearing 
whatever on the main thoughts we developed in our article. However, 
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to clarify our questioned statement, what was meant was merely this: 
if the store were a large one, with other clerks employed, perhaps Thomas 
(working the the section where, among other things, the contraceptive 
articles were sold) could change off to the section of another clerk 
(a non-Catholic, of course), and everybody would be satisfied. Thomas 
would not necessarily have to let this other clerk know his real reason 
for wanting the change. 

It certainly is not licit to persuade others to commit sin whether the 
sin be objective or subjective, and no student of Moral Theology, if 
he has studied the tract on codperation, should ask whether it is. 

The words, ‘“Thomas working in the store is merely an instrument, 
just as a pencil is an instrument for writing,” were inserted in our article 
merely for the purpose of showing that the owner of the store, and not 
Thomas, is the really guilty prime mover in the action of which Thomas 
speaks and complains to his confessor. This thought could have been 
expressed with more precision, but naturally no analogy is perfect, as is 
obvious from the fact that the above two seminarians inferred from the 
statement quoted that we were exempting Thomas from the respon- 
sibilities enjoined upon all rational beings—gquod Deus averiat! 

The first argument we advanced in favor of the second opinion re- 
garding Thomas selling contraceptives really begins with the words, 
“A man has a natural right to life, etc.’” We mention this fact to show 
that the criticisms in the above communication have no bearing upon 
the main arguments advanced in the original article. 

We trust that these few words will clear up any doubts created. 

Joun F. O'MALLEY, S.T.D. 














Roman Documents 
Erection of the Diocese of Gallup 


The belated report of the erection of the new Diocese of Gallup, 
New Mexico, is contained in the Acta A pestolice Sedis of May 25, 
1940. The diocese is made up of parts of the Archdiocese of Santa 
Fe and the Diocese of Tucson, Arizona. The new diocese is to be 
a suffragan see of the Archdiocese of Santa Fe (Apostolic Consti- 
tution, December 16, 1939). 


Concordat between the Holy See and Portugal 


While some of the European powers persecute all believers in 
God, and while the cruel war with its fierce modern barbarity is 
going on in Europe, there comes the report that the Republic of 
Portugal has concluded a Concordat with the Holy See. There is 
one document which regulates the relations between the Church 
and the State, and there is another which arranges the details of 
the missionary work in the colonial possessions of Portugal. Both 
instruments were signed by the representative of the Holy See 
and by the representatives of the Republic on May 7, 1940, and 
went into force on June 1, 1940. In general, the agreement follows 
the traditional lines of agreements which the Holy See has in re- 
cent times concluded with other nations. Concerning the military 
service of priests and clerics, there is the provision that they shall 
give religious service to the army and navy, and in time of war 
they are to serve also in the sanitary formations in such a way that 
sufficient priests are retained at their regular posts for the care of 
souls. Concerning marriage, there is the law that persons who 
contract marriage in the Catholic Church do by that very fact 
renounce the civil right to ask for a divorce; wherefore, the civil 
tribunals cannot apply divorce to Catholic marriages. Trials for 
nullity of marriage and dispensation from non-consummated 
marriage of Catholics shall be conducted by the competent au- 
thorities of the Church. When a definite sentence for nullity or 
dispensation from the bond has been reached, the cases shall 
be carried to the Signatura Apostolica, and that tribunal shall 
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officially inform the court of appeal of the State of the place from 
which the cases come (Acta Ap. Sedis, XXXII, 217-244). 


Monitum of the Sacred Congregation for the Oriental Church 


Notice is hereby given to all that the priests, Anthony Jazbek 
Khairallah and Nematllah Saliba, have no permission to remain 
in North America where they have unlawfully stayed for the past 
several years; that they are suspended a divinis, and that they 
have absolutely no right to collect Mass stipends and other alms 
(Acta Ap. Sedis, XXXII, 191). 


New Formula of Blessing of Hospitals 


At the request of the Superior General of the Order of Regular 
Clerics Serving the Sick (Clericorum Regularium Infirmis Minis- 
trantium), the Holy Father, Pope Pius XII, has approved a new 
formula of blessing of hospitals and other houses destined for the 
care of the sick. The formula is published in the current issue of 
the Acta A postolice Sedis, and will no doubt be added to the new 
editions of the Roman Ritual (Sacred Congregation of Rites, July 
18, 1939; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXXII, 197). 


Formula of Papal Blessing by Priest 


The Holy See at times authorizes priests to impart the Papal 
Blessing with plenary indulgence. The Roman Ritual contains a 
formula for bestowing this blessing when given by priests of Re- 
ligious Orders on certain days of the year according to concessions 
made to them by the Holy See. Now, the Sacred Congregation of 
Rites prescribes that all priests who get the privilege to impart 
the Papal Blessing shall use this formula of the Roman Ritual 
given under Title VIII, chapter 32 (March 12, 1940; Acta Ap. 
Sedis, XXXII, 199). 


Decisions of the Pontifical Code Commission 


(1) Transition to Another Rite-—According to Canon 98, § 4, a 
woman of the Latin Rite may at the time of her marriage to a man 
of an Oriental Rite declare that she wants to follow the Rite of her 
husband. The question was asked whether a woman who de- 
clares her intention to join the Oriental Rite before marriage is 
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still bound to the Latin form of marriage. Canon 1099, § 1, n. 3, 
prescribes that Orientals marrying Latins are bound to the form 
of marriage of the Code. The Commission decides that the 
woman is bound to the law of Canon 1099. 

(2) Concerning Disparity of Cult—The question was asked 
whether persons born of non-Catholic parents and baptized in the 
Catholic Church, but raised from infancy without religion or in 
some non-Catholic religion, are subject to the impediment of 
disparity of cult. The answer is that they are subject to that 
impediment. NotTe.—Because of the fact that Canon 1099, § 2, 
exempted the above-mentioned persons from the Catholic form of 
marriage when they marry non-Catholics, there was some doubt 
whether the Code intended to free them from the impediment of 
disparity of cult when they marry unbaptized non-Catholics. 
There can be no more doubt that all persons baptized in the 
Catholic Church are subject to the impediment of disparity of 
cult. 

(3) Concerning Competence of Tribunals——Canon 1572, § 2, 
rules that when a controversy arises concerning temporal rights 
or goods of the bishop, or of the mensa episcopalis, or of the dioce- 
san Curia, the case should be either referred, with the consent 
of the bishop, to a tribunal of three judges of the diocese consisting 
of the officialis and two of the older synodal judges, or carried to 
the immediately higher court. Now, if the bishop consents that 
the case be tried by a diocesan board, the Committee decides that 
the bishop can sue and be sued before this diocesan tribunal 
(Papal Code Commission, April 29, 1940; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXXII, 
212). 


Pontifical Appointments 


Most Rev. Michael McGrath has been made Archbishop of 
Cardiff; Most Rev. Francis Ryder Wood has been made Auxiliary 
Bishop to the Archbishop of Winnipeg; Most Rev. William 
Griffin, formerly Auxiliary Bishop of the Archdiocese of Newark, 
has been made Bishop of Trenton; Most Rev. George Melancon 
has been made Bishop of Chicoutimi; Most Rev. Thomas Boland 
has been made Auxiliary Bishop to His Excellency, Most Rev. 
Thomas Joseph Walsh, Archbishop of Newark, 


a. ens ~ 
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The following have been made Domestic Prelates to His Holi- 
ness: the Rt. Rev. Msgri. Joseph N. Trainor, John Mlotkowski, 
Joseph Gerz, James T. Daley, Edward A. Reilly, Michael J. 
Flanigan, Ralph C. Kotheimer, John W. Bell, Patrick J. 
O’Connell, William L. Newton, John J. Scullen, Stephen W. Wil- 
son and John A. McKeever (Diocese of Cleveland); Frederick 
Anthony Wekenman and John Bernard Cotter (Diocese of San 
Diego); William E. Corr (Archdiocese of Los Angeles); Richard 
T. Crean (Diocese of Trenton); Augustin P. Gallagher (Diocese of 
Seattle); Francis Joseph Magri, James Gilsenan, Thomas A. 
Rankin, and John A. Kelliher (Diocese of Richmond). 

STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 
































Homiletic Part 


€atechetical Instructions for the Month of September 


The Theological Virtues (Continued) 


By LAWRENCE LESLIE McReavy, J.C.D., M.A. 


Sixteenth Sunday after Pentecost 
Love of God 


“That being rooted and founded in charity . . . you may be filled unto all 

the fullness of God’’ (Epistle, Eph., iii. 17-19). 

SYNOPSIS: (1) Christianity means sonship of God through union with Christ. 
This union, whereby we are ‘‘filled unto all the fullness of God,” 
can only be achieved by charity. 

(2) Why we must love God: because He alone is iruly lovable, and 
because ‘‘He hath first loved us.” 

(3) Effects. Charity gives deeper insight into the mysteries of God, a 
divine drive to all our activities: is the soul of prayer. 

(4) Growth. The precept of charity knows no limit. We must strive 
always to love more, first, by getting to know God better; secondly, 
by detachment from earthly loves; thirdly, by purifying our love; 
above all, by becoming one with God in mind, heart and will. 
Our union with God by love here is the measure of our eternal 
happiness hereafter. 


Few things have been so grossly travestied in this age of self-appointed 
prophets as Christianity. Men will tell you that Christianity means 
humanitarianism, that it means service, that it means pacifism, even 
that it means Nordic or Aryan racial superiority—anything and every- 
thing, in fact, except what Christ Himself proclaimed it to mean, 
namely, that by making us one with Him, it makes us sons of His 
Heavenly Father and heirs to His kingdom. The cardinal truth of our 
faith, as St. Paul explains in to-day’s Epistle, is that God, “the Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, of whom all paternity in heaven and earth is 
named,” is our Father also; that by incorporating us in Christ, His 
Son, as members of His Body, He has made us “‘partakers of the divine 
nature’’ (II Pet., i. 4) and children of His house. Not, of course, that 
we become in any pantheistical sense a part of God; but that He has 
granted us ‘‘according to the riches of His glory, to be strengthened by 
His Holy Spirit with might unto the inward man,” so enabling us to 
live with the life of Christ and merit with the merits of Christ. This 
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union with Christ, through which alone we gain access to our eternal 
inheritance, is, as we have seen, initiated by faith and made enduring 
by hope. But its essence is charity, love of God. And so St. Paul 
prays “‘that Christ may dwell by faith in your hearts, that being rooted 
and founded in charity . . . you may be filled unto all the fullness of 
God.” 


Charity Is the Bond of Perfection 


“To be filled unto all the fullness of God’’—that is our destiny, the 
perfection of our supernature, the end and purpose for which Christ 
came into the world. And it can be realized in only one way—by 
charity, the union of perfect love. It is false, therefore, to think that 
perfection consists in a multiplicity of pious practices. It is even in- 
accurate to regard it as consisting in the sum of Christian virtues. True, 
they are all necessary to perfection, but only as means to an end, and the 
end to which they are all codrdinated is charity. ‘“‘Put ye on, there- 
fore,” says St. Paul, ‘‘as the elect of God, holy and beloved, the bowels 
of mercy, benignity, humility, modesty, patience... . But above all 
these things, have charity, which is the bond of perfection’’ (Col., iii. 12, 
14). That is the lesson of the Gospel story about the lawyer who stood 
up to tempt Our Lord, saying: ‘‘Master, what shall I do to possess 
eternal life?” When Our Lord asked him: ‘“ ‘What is written in the 
Law? How readest thou?’ He answering said: “Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with thy whole heart, and with thy whole soul, and with 
all thy strength, and with all thy mind, and thy neighbor as thyself.’ 
And He said to him: “Thou hast answered right: this do, and thou shalt 
live’’’ (Luke, x. 25-28). 

Charity is, therefore, the be-all and the end-all of our existence: so 
much so that St. Paul could exclaim: “If I speak with the tongues of 
men and angels, and have not charity, I am become as sounding brass 
and tinkling cymbal. And if I should have prophecy, and should know 
all mysteries, and all knowledge, and if I should have all faith so that 
I could remove mountains, and have not charity, I am nothing. And 
if I should distribute all my goods to feed the poor, and if I should 
deliver my body to be burned, and have not charity, it profiteth me 
nothing’’ (I Cor., xiii. 1-3). No other virtues are of any avail without 
it, whereas alone in itself it embraces all the virtues: “Charity is pa- 
tient, is kind; charity envieth not, dealeth not perversely, is not puffed 
up, is not ambitious, seeketh not her own, is not provoked to anger, 
thinketh no evil, rejoiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth with the truth, 
beareth all things, believeth all things, hopeth all things, endureth all 
things’ (ibid., 4-7). It outlasts all the other gifts of God. The day 
will come when these others will no longer be necessary, when faith shall 
end in vision and hope in fruition; but for all eternity we shall love. 
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“Now there remain faith, hope and charity, these three; but the 
greatest of these is charity”’ (ibid., 13). It will endure as long as God 
is God, for “‘God zs charity’’ (I John, iv. 8), and only by charity can we 
be eternally partakers of His nature. 


God Alone Is Truly Lovable 


But although our perfection consists in the love of God, that is not 
the primary reason why we must love Him. ‘The primary reason for 
loving God is that there is nothing else to love, or at least nothing else 
to love for its own sake. Love has only one object—good, and abso- 
lutely speaking, as Our Lord Himself assures us, ‘‘none is good but God 
alone” (Luke, xviii. 19). He is goodness itself, sole reason and origin 
of all that we call good outside of Him. All that is good, beautiful and 
lovable in creation—the immensity of the sky, the majesty of the ocean, 
the fragrant loveliness of the fields and forests, the sweet song of the 
birds, the steadfast fidelity of a friend, the love of a mother for her 
child—all these are only good, beautiful and lovable, because they 
bear the stamp of God’s creative finger, and reflect, however faintly, 
the goodness, beauty and lovableness of Him who made them. True 
love, therefore, can never find rest or contentment in any created thing. 
They are but sign-posts pointing the way to the supreme, the inexhaust- 
ible, the eternal good which is God. We were made by Him and for 
Him, and in Him alone can our hearts find an end to their searching. 

And yet it is not we who do the wooing. On the contrary, ‘the 
charity of Christ presseth us’ (II Cor., v. 14). God is the great pur- 
suivant of love, the tireless suitor, the ‘‘Hound of heaven’’ who in the 
imagery of the poet, Francis Thompson, pursues the fugitive soul of 
man “down the nights and down the days, down the arches of the 
years,” until at last, by sheer persistency, He wins it to surrender. He 
was not content to rest in His heaven and woo us with the external, 
created tokens of His love. No! ‘‘God so loved the world as to give 
His only begotten Son’’ (John, iii. 16). ‘‘By this hath the charity of 
God appeared towards us, because God hath sent His only begotten 
Son into the world, that we may live by Him. In this is charity: not 
as though we had loved God, but because He hath first loved us, and 
sent His Son to be a propitiation for our sins” (I John, iv. 9-10). Can 
we possibly remain unmoved by such an appeal? 


Charity Makes All Things Work Together unto Good 


And once we surrender to “‘this tremendous Lover,”’ suffering ourselves 
to be led by the Spirit of love, all the riches of the divine life flood into 
the soul. By making us one with God, charity gives us, in the first 
place, a deeper insight into the mysteries of His being than all the books 
that were ever written; so much so that by it the most illiterate of 
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savages may learn more of God than the greatest of sages. Moreover, 
it gives new power to our arm and a divine drive to all our activity. 
Like the forest fire, it grows in strength with the very spending of its 
energy. It makes the yoke sweet and the burden light. Tireless and 
fearless in its quest, it gives wings to the spirit and bears it ever higher 
above the things of earth, where alone there is joy and peace. Again, 
it is the very soul of prayer and of all true spirituality; for all our 
thoughts, our words and our deeds are but as dry wood until they are 
kindled by its fire. It is charity that makes it possible for us to fulfill 
Our Lord’s command that “‘we ought always to pray and not to faint” 
(Luke, xviii. 1). For if we cannot at every moment be addressing 
ourselves to God in actual prayer, we can and must at every moment 
be united to Him by charity; and virtually that 7s prayer. St. Philip 
Neri’s love of God was so intense that he had to distract himself in order 
to sleep; otherwise his whole night was consumed in the prayer of love. 
We must seek to imitate him, because we too are called to be saints, and 
charity is sanctity; for not only does it “cover a multitude of sins’ 
(I Pet., iv. 8), but it turns the dross of our most banal actions, our work 
and our play, into pure gold. ‘“To them that love God, all things work 
together unto good” (Rom., viii. 28). 


Growth in the Love of God 


We have, therefore, one object and only one object in life, and that 
is to grow in the love of God. It is not a counsel: it is ‘the greatest 
and the first commandment”’ (Matt., xxii. 38), and there is no limit to 
it. ‘‘Man can never love God as much as He ought to be loved,” says 
St. Thomas Aquinas. This life is a journey along the road to God, 
and we who are travellers on that road, must push ever onwards, not 
simply reach a point on the way and rest there content. We shall never 
reach our goal in this life; but we belie the very purpose of our being 
if we cease to strive after it. Indeed, it is a truism that, in the way of 
charity, he who fails to advance loses ground. Love grows only by 
acts of greater love, and wanes, not merely with every venial sin, but 
with every act of lesser fervor. Unless we keep trying to love more, 
we may end by ceasing to love at all. 

How then are we to grow in the love of God? Well, first of all, by 
getting to know God better. It is because the Saints in heaven see 
God as He is, that they are consumed in an eternal ecstasy of love for 
Him. Here on earth we cannot hope to enjoy that vision: ‘“‘We see 
now through a glass in a dark manner’”’ (I Cor., xiii. 12). But if we 
meditate constantly on the chief mysteries of our faith, if we read the 
Gospels, pondering them, like Mary, in our hearts, we shall widen and 
deepen our knowledge; and the more we do so, the more shall we love 
God, because the more we know of Him, the more lovable He becomes. 
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Secondly, we must try to wean our affections from earthly loves. 
“Blessed are the clean of heart,” said Our Lord (Matt., v. 8), and to 
be clean of heart means not only to withstand the baser motions of the 
flesh, but also to be detached from all earthly entanglements. As long 
as we have a body, we shall be open to its inordinate demands, and as 
long as we live in this world, we shall be vexed by its preoccupations. 
Purity of heart does not therefore demand that we shall be as disem- 
bodied spirits, wholly free from such things. It demands only that 
we shall be heart-free of them, that our will and our affections shall be 
at liberty to concentrate on their one true object, the love of God. 

Thirdly, we must seek to purify our love itself. We begin by loving 
God because He charms our affections, because we “‘have tasted that the 
Lord is sweet” (I Pet., ii. 3). From there we go on to loving Him 
because He alone can give peace and contentment to our hearts through 
all eternity. But that is not the end of love. There is yet a higher 
stage—to love Him for Himself alone. We may never reach this sum- 
mit of purely disinterested love, and certainly we should not seek to 
outrun the Holy Spirit in climbing to it; but only by striving after it 
can we hope to grow in love. 

Finally, we must spend ourselves in giving expression to our love, not 
merely by protesting it in prayer (necessary as this is to every fervent 
soul), but above all by living it. The highest form of human love, 
that which unites husband and wife, makes them two in one flesh. The 
union of divine charity goes even further. As far as it is possible to 
finite creatures, it makes us one nature with God. To grow in God’s 
love, therefore, we must seek to become one with Him in mind, heart 
and will, thinking with Him, willing with Him, loving and hating with 
Him, acting with Him, and, in His sacred humanity, even feeling with 
Him. God does everything for His greater glory: so must we. His 
only delight is in His own infinite perfections: it must be ours. He 
desires only that His will be done on earth as it is in heaven: so must 
we. There is only one thing that matters to Him in human life—that 
we save our souls: it must be so for us. There is only one thing He 
hates—sin: it must be the one thing we hate. 


The Measure of Our Eternal Happiness 


Union with God through Jesus Christ is, therefore, in this life both the 
object of our love and the means of growing in love. But, more im- 
portant still, it is the measure of our eternal union with God, and 
therefore of our eternal happiness. In heaven we shall all enjoy God 
to the full. But as one full vessel differs from another according to 
the measure of its capacity, so do the Saints in heaven differ from each 
other in the measure of their eternal enjoyment of God. It is our 
charity, the degree of love of God which we attain in this life, that 
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determines our capacity to enjoy Him for ever in the next. Only one 
of our race, the ‘‘vessel of honor and of singular devotion,”’ was full of 
grace and charity. Of Mary alone, the incomparable Mother of God, 
can it be said that she exhausted the capacity of a human soul to love 
God here and enjoy Him hereafter. But if we cannot attain the measure 
of her perfection, at least we can make it our life’s object to follow her 
from afar. She is the “mother of fair love and of holy hope”’ (Ecclus., 
xxiv. 24). She brought God to us, and if we seek her aid unceasingly, 
she will bring us to God in love. 

‘‘Who then shall separate us from the love of Christ? Shall tribu- 
lation? Or distress? Or famine? Or nakedness? Or danger? Or 
persecution? Or the sword?...In all these things we overcome be- 
cause of Him that hath loved us. For I am sure that neither death, 
nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor powers, nor things present, 
nor things to come, nor might, nor height, nor depth, nor any other 
creature shall be able to separate us from the love of God, which is in 
Christ Jesus our Lord’”’ (Rom., viii. 35-39). 


Seventeenth Sunday after Pentecost 
Love of One’s Neighbor 


‘And the second 1s ltke to this: Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself” 
(Gospel, Matt., xxii. 39.) 


SYNOPSIS: (1) The radical difference between natural and supernatural love: 
modern tendency to stress natural love. Supernatural love, 
which has God for its primary object, alone fulfills the precept 
of charity. Love of neighbor must be an overflow of love of God. 

(2) All men have in God the same title to our love: He made all, He 
died for all. If, then, we cannot like everyone, even so we must 
love everyone. 

(3) We must love, not only in word, but ‘‘in deed and truth." 


‘“‘As cold as charity!’’ Few expressions could bring home to us more 
vividly the failure of the world to understand and practise this sublime 
virtue. And what is the reason for its failure? Well, one reason is 
that it no longer appreciates the radical difference between the two kinds 
of love, natural or human love and supernatural or divine love; with the 
result that it never gets beyond the stage of purely human affections, 
with all their inherent defects and limitations. It is, therefore, im- 
mensely important that we should grasp, once and for all, this vital 
distinction. 


Love of Man Should Be an Overflow of Love of God 


Natural love is love based on purely natural motives, and its extent 
is therefore as wide or as narrow as these motives. If, for example, 
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it is inspired by a sense of the fellowship of men considered simply as 
members of the same order of nature, it will be as wide as mankind: it 
will be what we call philanthropy. If, on the other hand, it is based 
simply on the natural attractiveness of certain individuals, it will be 
correspondingly restricted in its scope: it will include those who attract 
and exclude those who do not. Now, although there is a great deal of 
good in natural love, there is an unfortunate tendency nowadays to 
exaggerate its value in both its forms, to usurp for philanthropy the 
sacred name of charity and to apply to natural affection the equally 
sacred name of love. 

The only form of brotherly love which really deserves the name of 
charity, the only form which constitutes the virtue of charity, the only 
form which fulfills the law of charity and conduces to salvation, is super- 
natural love—that is to say, love based on supernatural motives, or, to 
put it more exactly, love which has God for its primary object and 
motive. Our Lord indicated this when, after laying down the first 
and greatest commandment, love of God, He added: ‘‘And the second 
is like to this.” It is like to this because it has the same ultimate object 
and motive—God. And the reason is that God, inasmuch as He is the 
sole center and source of all good, is ultimately the only proper object 
of love. Other things may be lovable, but they can only be reasonably 
lovable, if and in so far as they share in the infinite goodness and lovable- 
ness of God. To be charity at all, therefore, our love of our neighbor 
must be theological: it must be an overflow of our love of God. ‘‘Dearly 
beloved,”’ wrote St. John, ‘‘let us love one another, for charity is of God. 
And everyone that loveth is born of God, and knoweth God. He that 
loveth not, knoweth not God; for God is charity” (I John, iv. 7-8). 


All Men Alike Are Lovable in God 


Now, we know from revelation that all men alike are not only created 
by God, but created in His image and likeness. It follows, therefore, 
that all in whom this image has not been irretrievably ruined—that is 
to say, all except the devils and the damned—have this one common 
title to our love, that they all alike bear the impress of God’s creative 
finger, and reflect in a special way, not shared by irrational creatures, 
His infinite goodness and lovableness. Even Our Lady herself is not 
lovable for her own sake, whereas the most wretched and loathsome of 
outcasts is lovable for God’s sake. Moreover, since the coming of 
Christ all men have this further title to our love, that He died for all 
men and made them all children by adoption of His Heavenly Father 
and members of His household, in actuality if they are united to Him 
by grace, in potentiality if they are still capable of that union. ‘Behold 
what manner of charity the Father hath bestowed upon us,’’ wrote 
St. John, ‘‘that we should be called, and should be the sons of God.... 
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If (therefore) any man say, ‘I love God,’ and hateth his brother, he is 
a liar. For he that loveth not his brother whom he seeth, how can he 
love God whom he seeth not?” (I John, iii. 1, iv. 20). ‘“‘I loved the 
people,” said Henry George, ‘‘and love brought me to Christ as their 
best friend and teacher.” “And I,” replied Cardinal Manning, “I 
loved Christ and so learned to love the people for whom He died.”’ 

It likewise follows that we must love our fellow-man irrespective of 
his natural attractiveness, irrespective of his natural claims to our 
affection. It is told of St. Theresa of Lisieux that she felt a violent dis- 
like for a certain Sister; and yet so successful was she in quelling it 
that, one day, the unattractive Sister asked her point-blank what it 
was that attracted her so much. Some people are naturally likable, 
some are not; and though we can and must try to control our tempera- 
mental reactions, we cannot dictate their coming and going. They 
just happen that way, and that is an end to it. But if we cannot pos- 
sibly like everybody, we can love everybody— in the supernatural sense; 
and in that sense we must love everybody, if we wish to save our souls. 


Even Our Enemies 


Nor can we make exception of anyone, either of those who have 
mortally offended us as individuals, or even of those insensate tyrants 
who murder whole nations and bring stark tragedy into the lives of 
millions. We have Our Lord’s own word for it: ‘““You have heard that 
it hath been said: Thou shalt love thy neighbor and hate thy enemy. 
But I say to you: Love your enemies, do good to them that hate you, 
and pray for them that persecute and calumniate you; that you may 
be the children of your Father who is in heaven, who maketh His sun 
to shine upon the good and bad, and raineth upon the just and the 
unjust. For if you love them that love you, what reward shall you have? 
Do not even the publicans do this? And if you salute your brethren 
only, what do you more? Do not also the heathens this?’ (Matt., 
v. 43-47). The less amiable, therefore, your neighbor may be from the 
natural point of view, the more divine your charity. For when you 
love your friend, you are loving largely yourself; but when you love 
your enemy, you are loving only God. It is the purest and highest 
form of love. 

It is told of one of the Phoenix Park murderers that, as he lay in a 
Dublin gaol awaiting execution, he utterly refused to make his peace 
with God. He had been betrayed by one of his associates, who had 
turned ‘‘Queen’s evidence,’’ and so bitter was his hatred that there could 
be no question of confession or absolution. Prayers were asked in the 
religious houses of the city, with the result that a nun in one of them 
asked and obtained the archbishop’s leave to go and interview the 
prisoner. She tried all means of breaking down his obduracy, but in 
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vain. Then, at last, she said to him: ‘Why is it that you utterly refuse 
to forgive your enemy, when I am so ready to forgive you?” ‘And 
what, may I ask, have you to forgive me?” ‘One of the two men you 
murdered was my brother.”’ The prisoner broke down, sent for the 
priest, and made his peace with God. 

The lesson of this story is, surely, that true charity rules out all feuds 
and enmities, all grudges and rancor, all bitter feelings harbored de- 
liberately in the heart, no matter what their cause. If someone has 
sinned, you may hate the sin, but you must love the sinner, even though 
you are his victim. You may not be able to crush your natural aversion 
by a positive show of affection, as did St. Theresa, but, come what may, 
you must not exclude him from your prayers or from that love and 
good will which you owe to all men. Our Lady stood by while the 
Roman soldiery butchered her Son, but neither in His heart nor in 
hers was there any sense of bitterness against the murderers. With 
Him she desired only their eternal welfare: ‘Father, forgive them, for 
they know not what they do.”’ 

It is not easy to imitate such examples of divine charity, and yet 
there is no other way to salvation. Day by day, you call upon your 
Heavenly Father to forgive you your trespasses, as you forgive them 
that trespass against you. Do you mean it, or is your prayer an impious 
mockery? God asks no more of you than you of Him. You may say 
that your enemy has not deserved your pardon. Have you deserved 
God’s? It is only because Christ died for you that God forgives you, 
and it is for the same reason that you must forgive yourenemy. Every 
man, woman and child, whatever their faults, can truly say with St. 
Paul: ‘‘He loved me and delivered Himself for me’’ (Gal., ii. 20). If 
that be so, how can you even pretend to love Christ, unless you love 
without exception those whom without exception He loved unto death, 
even to the death of the Cross? 


Temporal Works of Mercy 


But it is not enough to wish well to all men: you must also do well to 
all men. ‘‘My little children,’’ wrote the Apostle of Charity, “‘let us 
not love in word, nor in tongue, but in deed and in truth” (I John, iii. 
18). In spite of all the vast increase in worldly wealth that the machine 
age has brought, there are still untold millions who need your help, 
not only in those unhappy countries which have been devastated by 
ruthless invasion, but here at your very door. You cannot possibly 
help them all, but it should be your rule to measure your benefactions 
only by the limit of your means. God will not ask how much you gave, 
but how much you might have given. That is the lesson of the widow’s 
mite: ‘‘Amen, amen, I say to you, this poor widow hath cast in more 
than all they who have cast into the treasury. For all they did cast in 
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of their abundance; but she of her want cast in all she had, even her 
whole living” (Mark, xii. 44). God made the good things of this world 
for the benefit of mankind in general, and, if you have your share, how- 
ever small it be, you must remember that it is only a stewardship of 
which He will one day demand an account. You have only to read the 
Gospel story of the Last Judgment to see how true this is. The just 
who go into eternal life are not those who merely went to church and said 
their prayers, but those who, seeing Christ in all men, fed the hungry, 
gave drink to the thirsty, shelter to the homeless, clothing to the naked, 
and comfort to the sick and imprisoned. And the damned are they who 
failed to see Christ in the outcast and closed their hearts to Him. For 
‘‘*he that hath the substance of this world, and shall see his brother in 
need, and shall shut his bowels (his heart) from him, how doth the 
charity of God abide in him?” (I John, iii. 17). 


Love of Our Neighbor’s Soul 


And if we must love our neighbor in his body, how much more in his 
soul! ‘‘Fear ye not them that kill the body, and are not able to kill the 
soul: but rather fear Him that can destroy both soul and body in 
hell’’ (Matt., x. 28). Many people think of Lourdes as a shrine of 
Mary’s mercy to the tortured bodies of the sick who are brought to her 
feet. Not so St. Bernadette. To her Lourdes had but one meaning: 
it was Mary’s call to mankind to pray unceasingly for the conversion 
of sinners. The world is sick, and the canker at the root of its sickness 
is sin, and only one thing can cure it—prayer. Here is your opportunity. 
You need no worldly wealth, no power, no influence; only a heart con- 
sumed with zeal for the salvation of souls, and a charity that makes the 
whole earth your mission field. 

Above all, let it never be said of you that you did harm to your 
neighbor’s soul. ‘Woe to the world because of scandals. For it must 
needs be that scandals come: but nevertheless woe to that man by whom 
the scandal cometh” (Matt., xviii. 7). To scandalize your neighbor 
does not mean to shock him: it means to set a stumbling block in his 
path, to draw him into sin by word or example. And who is there 
among us that has not done this evil thing? Every time you deliber- 
ately rouse another to anger, every time you feed a grudge or stir an 
animosity, every time you tell an unchaste joke or lure another to in- 
temperance, every time you make light of holy things or discourage 
piety—above all, every time you set a bad example, whether it be in 
business, at work, or in ordinary social intercourse, you scandalize 
those whom you should rather edify, you hate your neighbor in the 
truest sense of the word. 

The man who gives extensively to charity, and yet has little scruple 
how he makes his money, takes back with one hand more than he gives 
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with the other: he scandalizes. The man who, for his own purposes, 
debauches a woman’s chastity, scandalizes. The husband who provokes 
his wife to sin, scandalizes. The woman who allures by immodest 
arts, scandalizes. The parent who allows his children to do, see, or 
read what can only do them harm, scandalizes. They, all of them, hate 
their neighbor’s soul. They commit that sin against which Our Lord 
uttered His most terrifying judgment: ‘He that shall scandalize one 
of these little ones that believe in Me’’ (and remember that all are little 
who are amenable to your influence), “it were better for him that a 
millstone should be hanged about his neck and that he should be drowned 
in the depths of the sea” (Matt., xviii. 6). 

It is not easy to be charitable, to love your neighbor as yourself; 
indeed, it is impossible without the grace of God. For you must have, 
first of all, a lively faith, a faith that enables you to look beyond the 
sometimes unpleasant exterior, to be indifferent indeed whether it be 
pleasant or unpleasant, and to see in your unlovable fellow-man only 
the infinitely lovable Christ. You must learn to ask yourself, therefore, 
not whether this or that person deserves to be forgiven, but whether 
Christ deserves it; not whether this or that needy person or society has 
ever done anything to merit your sympathy or aid, but whether Christ 
has ever done anything to merit it. “Amen, I say to you, as long as 
you did it to one of these My least brethren, you did it to Me’’ (Matt., 
xxv. 40). ‘“‘All things, therefore, whatsoever ye would that men should 
do to you, do ye also to them. For this is the law and the prophets” 
(Matt., vii. 12). Take that as the law of your life, and make it your 
constant prayer that you may have the grace to live up to it. 


The Cardinal Virtues 
By J. E..iot Ross, Px.D. 


Eighteenth Sunday after Pentecost 


Prudence 


“And call prudence thy friend’’ (Prov., vii. 4). 


SYNOPSIS: I. Virtue, from Latin root ‘‘vir,” originally meant virility or manliness. 
(1) In religious sense it means a good habit in the moral sphere. 
(2) Virtues divided into natural and supernatural. 
(3) All virtues except theological (faith, hope, charity) must follow 
mean, else they become vice. 
(4) Because of their importance, four virtues are called ‘‘cardinal”’— 
prudence, justice, temperance, fortitude. 
II. Prudence is discretion, foresight, and disposes the mind to see the 
consequences of acts, and the will to follow the mean. 
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(1) Hence, prudence avoids temptation. 
(2) There can be too much prudence. 
(3) Much prudence concerned with natural things. 
III. Prudence is opposed to rashness. 
(1) One of best ways to cultivate prudence is silence. 
(2) Think before speaking, and especially before acting. 
(3) Evil often done by want of thought. 


The word ‘“‘virtue’’ has the same Latin root, ‘‘vir,’’ as has the word 
“virile,” and originally virtue meant manliness—that is, all the bodily 
or mental excellences becoming a man, such as strength, vigor, bravery, 
capacity. In the religious sense, virtue is a good habit in the moral 
sphere. It is a set of character by which an individual has not only the 
impulse to do right as he sees it, but also the power, the strength, and 
the vigor to overcome any internal repugnance to do right and to re- 
sist any temptation to do wrong. The virtuous man, therefore, is about 
as far removed as possible from a weakling or a mollycoddle. ‘The 
Devil Is a Sissy’’ was the title of a recent play, and there is always 
something weak, often something sissified, about a sinner. But zeal 
virtue implies the root meaning of the word, and the truly virtuous man 
is a strong character. 


Natural and Supernatural Virtues 


Virtues are often divided into natural virtues and supernatural vir- 
tues. The natural virtues are those which human nature by itself can 
recognize as desirable, and can attain; supernatural virtues, in the strict 
sense, have God for their object, and need the illumination of faith for 
their recognition and attainment. But natural virtues may be super- 
naturally infused, and under that aspect a virtue in itself natural may 
be supernatural. 

Hence, natural virtues differ in several ways from supernatural 
virtues. Natural virtues aim at rational good as manifested by the 
unaided reason, whereas supernatural virtues aim at Christian conduct 
manifested by reason, but reason aided by faith. Furthermore, natu- 
ral virtues are strengthened by natural acts, but supernatural virtues 
are strengthened by God on account of meritorious acts. 

The three theological virtues, faith, hope, and charity, have God for 
their direct object, and for this reason they can never be in excess. We 
cannot, for instance, believe or love God too much. Other than the 
theological, virtues lie in the mean between two extremes. Thus, too 
great industriousness may injure the bodily health; too great asceticism 
may render one too weak to resist normal temptations; too great truth- 
fulness may offend against charity; too great mercy in sparing the rod 
may spoil the child. 

Because of their importance, four of the moral virtues are called 
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“cardinal virtues’’—prudence, justice, fortitude, and temperance. 
“Cardinal” comes from the Latin word meaning “hinge,” and the 
cardinal virtues are the hinges on which other virtues hang or hinge. 
Two of the cardinal virtues, especially, prudence and temperance, 
underlie other virtues and help one to keep to the virtuous mean, to 
avoid the excess which would cease to be virtue and become vice. 


Definition of Prudence 


, 


“Prudence” is a contraction of the word “‘providence,’’ meaning a 
looking ahead, a taking all things into consideration, and not being 
dominated by the immediate satisfaction of some impulse. It is fore- 
sight, discretion. Thus, Our Lord, although He did not use the word 
‘prudence,’ was really inculcating prudence in several of His best- 
known parables. ‘‘For which of you having a mind to build a tower,”’ 
He once said to His disciples, ‘doth not first sit down and reckon the 
charges that are necessary, whether he shall have wherewithal to finish 
it: lest, after he hath laid the foundation, and is not able to finish it, 
all that see it begin to mock him, saying: ‘This man began to build, 
and was not able to finish’ ’’ (Luke, xiv. 28 sqq.). 

Our Lord’s story of the two houses, one built on the surface earth and 
the other with foundations going deep down to rock, is also a lesson in 
prudence, foresight, discretion (Luke, vi. 48 sqq.). And the familiar 
parable of the five virgins who provided enough oil for their lamps and 
of the five who did not take enough, is likewise a lesson in prudence. 
For five of the virgins might have been called “prudent” just as well 
as ‘‘wise’’; five of them “imprudent’’ just as well as “‘foolish’’ (Matt., 
xxv. 1). 

Like the wise virgins, like the provident man building a tower, pru- 
dence foresees the demands of the future and prepares for them. Also, 
prudence foresees that, though one step to the side from the steep and 
thorny way leading to heaven may not in itself be serious, it is likely 
to lead to a second and third step until one is carelessly treading the 
primrose path of dalliance. Thus, the verses of the Book of Proverbs, 
immediately following the one from which our text is taken, describe 
in graphic language how a young man plays with temptation till he suc- 
cumbs. 

From this standpoint, therefore, it may be said that prudence is a 
doing of one’s share towards securing the petition of the Lord’s Prayer: 
“Lead us not into temptation!”’ For the prudent man avoids tempta- 
tion; he foresees the occasions of sin and resolutely shuns them. He 
is not led into temptation because he does not take the first step by 
associating with companions who will tempt him. Prudence makes us 
wise enough to learn through the experience of others that certain courses 
are dangerous. If we are prudent, we do not insist pridefully that we 
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are unique, that where others slipped we can keep our feet, that we can 
play with fire without being burnt, that we can handle pitch without 
being soiled. 


Practice of Prudence 


Though prudence is a cardinal virtue which disposes the mind to see 
the happy medium between two extremes, it can itself fall into excess. 
One can be so prudent in weighing the consequences of an act that one 
is afraid to do anything: 


Letting “I dare not” wait upon “I would,” 
Like the poor cat i’ the adage. 


While one who is too prudent is still considering which would be the 
wiser course, the opportunity of acting at all has slipped by. As Hamlet 
said in his famous soliloquy: 


... The native hue of resolution 

Is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought, 
And enterprises of great pith and moment 
With this regard their currents turn awry, 
And lose the name of action. 


To give a concrete example, a young man who thinks that he may 
have a vocation to the priesthood should prudently consider the reasons 
for and against his becoming a priest, but he should come to some 
decision before he is too old to take the step. To procrastinate until 
the chance of acting is gone, is excessive prudence and demands too great 
certainty in the affairs of life. There is an admirable foresight and a 
virtuous prudence, but there is also a divine plunge of faith. Perhaps 
it was something of this that Our Lord meant when He exclaimed: 
“T confess to Thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and earth, because Thou 
hast hid these things from the wise and prudent and hast revealed them 
to little ones’ (Matt., xi. 25). We must become as little children who in 
their simple trust in God avoid the excessive prudence of some older 
persons. As Jeremiah says, ‘‘counsel perisheth from prudence’’—that 
is, from an extreme of prudence. 


Prudence a Natural Virtue 


Prudence is one of the natural virtues, and so, as illustrated in Christ’s 
parables of the prudent virgins or of the prudent man building a tower, 
much of it concerns purely natural things. The virtue of prudence 
will exercise foresight in regard to temporal matters, is bound to con- 
sider nature, as when the father of a family discreetly manages his 
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financial affairs so as to provide properly for his family when he dies. 
But prudence which restricts itself to the natural, and to this extent 
excludes the supernatural viewpoint, may easily take too great care of 
the temporal. Man has not only a mortal existence on earth but also 
an eternal destiny hereafter, and the truly prudent outlook must em- 
brace eternity as well as time. 

Some are by natural disposition prudent, while others are just as 
naturally rash and hasty. But something can be done to cultivate a 
wise prudence or restrain an undue rashness. And in cultivating 
prudence the first thing is, instead of having to pay the heavy tuition 
fees of the school of experience, to learn by the experience of others. 
Allied with this is the taking to heart of the advice of others, consultation 
with the wise and experienced. As the Book of Proverbs says, ‘‘the 
prudent man doth all things with counsel’’ (xiii. 16). Correction by 
others, much as it may go against the grain, often points out what 
should be avoided. ‘‘He that regardeth reproofs,’’ says the same Book 
of Proverbs, “shall become prudent” (xv. 5). 


Cultivation of Prudence 


One of the surest and safest ways of cultivating prudence and re- 
straining rashness is silence. Great wisdom is enshrined in the proverb 
which calls speech silver and silence golden. Anyone who follows the 
injunction of St. James, “let everyone be swift to hear, but slow to 
speak”’ (i. 19), will become prudent. A still tongue makes a wise and 
prudent head. Prudence in speaking will inevitably influence the whole 
field of conduct and make for prudence in all actions. 

Contrariwise, a tongue which hangs loosely at both ends will not only 
itself be imprudent, but it will lead to imprudence in other regards. 
The man who cannot think to consider the consequences of his words 
before speaking will not stop to think before acting. A hasty, un- 
thinking habit will be developed. If prudence can be cultivated, like- 
wise imprudence can be cultivated. And it must be remembered that 


Evil is done by want of thought 
As well as by want of heart. 


Nineteenth Sunday after Pentecost 
Temperance 


“Be not drunk with wine, wherein is luxury” (Eph., v. 18). 


SYNOPSIS: I. Because temperance, like prudence, inclines to mean, it is considered 
immediately after prudence. 
(1) As a special virtue its field is sensitive appetite. 
(2) Applies to all food and drink, but especially habit-forming 
drugs. 
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II. Alcohol one of most important such drugs. 
(1) Total abstinence is easier than moderate drinking, because 
even small amount of alcohol reduces normal inhibitions. 
(2) Too much alcohol leads to many other sins. 
(3) Abuse of alcohol is worse handicap than anti-Catholicism. 
(4) Total abstinence the only sure way of avoiding alcoholism. It 
is not intemperate. 
III, Nicotine, caffeine, tannin are also habit-forming drugs, but they are 
generally not abused. 
IV. In wide sense temperance embraces moderation in all things, such 
as dress and desire for esteem. 


The cardinal virtues, so called because so many other virtues hinge 
upon them, are usually enumerated in the order, prudence, justice, 
fortitude, temperance. But as, like prudence, temperance is a virtue 
which keeps one from going to excess, though it operates in a somewhat 
narrower field than does prudence, it seems reasonable to consider it 
immediately after prudence. As was said in the first sermon on the 
cardinal virtues, prudence points out the mean—except, of course, of 
the theological virtues, which have no mean—in the practice of all 
virtue. For example, prudence points out the limits of a reasonable 
provision against a rainy day, and prevents thrift from becoming 
miserliness. 


Definition of Temperance 


Temperance also indicates and practises the mean, but as a special 
virtue its field is restricted to the sensitive appetite. That is, the special 
virtue of temperance so regulates the gratification of the bodily senses 
as to preserve the mean in the use of food, drink, and all bodily pleasure. 
Intemperate eating and drinking indulge the pleasure of the palate to 
such an extent that the whole body is injured. Health depends upon 
the right amount, neither too much nor too little, of food and of drink. 
Most people, according to the old saying, dig their graves with their 
teeth, meaning that they eat so much or in such a way that their bodily 
health is undermined, and they do not live as long as they would if they 
were strictly temperate. On the other hand, as the Church recognizes 
in dispensing from the Lenten fast, it is possible to fast so rigidly that 
the health is hurt. 

Temperance of the palate applies to all food and drink. But it 
is especially applicable to those drugs which take away, at least tem- 
porarily, the God-given power of freedom or self-determination. In 
regard to some drugs, as caffeine and morphine, the only temperate use 
is probably under a physician’s prescription. Indeed, almost un- 
breakable habits of drug-taking are sometimes formed by their use as 
medicine. And it would seem to be practically impossible to use them 
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temperately on one’s own initiative merely as a temporary escape from 
reality. 

Alcohol, as well as morphine, is a habit-forming drug, though it is 
possible for many persons to use it temperately as a beverage. There 
are men who all their lives remain moderate drinkers, but the danger 
is that in some time of unusual stress or jollification the moderate 
drinker will pass to excess. This is more likely to happen in regard to 
distilled liquor than in regard to fermented beverages; albeit it is 
sufficiently common with fermented drinks, for the Bible frequently 
warns us against wine, as when St. Paul admonishes the Ephesians: 
“Be not drunk with wine, wherein is luxury.” 


Total Abstinence 


Total abstinence is as easy as temperance may be difficult. Indeed, 
the only sure way of never going to excess with alcoholic drinks is total 
abstinence. It should always be remembered, in spite of advertise- 
ments by the liquor traffic, that alcohol is a poisonous habit-forming 
drug, and that when taken in too large quantities it is a deadly drug. 

Because alcohol is a habit-forming drug and because it destroys normal 
inhibitions, thus making it more difficult to keep to the mean, many 
moderate drinkers sometimes go to excess; andsome gradually become 
confirmed drunkards. Indeed, if we take ‘‘family’’ as including not 
only parents and children but also aunts and uncles and cousins, there 
is hardly a family in this country which has not had at least one member 
wrecked by drink. The intemperate abuse of alcchol is one of the 
greatest and most widespread social problems facing the nation—so 
great and so widespread that, though there are many forms of intemper- 
ance, the word “intemperance’’ immediately suggests to the hearer 
alcoholic excess. 

Some Catholics—and you may have been among them—are inclined 
to complain of being handicapped by prejudice and discrimination— 
economic, political, or social—against them. But whatever handicap 
results from really religious anti-Catholic prejudice is as a molehill to a 
mountain compared with the handicap many Catholics put on them- 
selves by abusing liquor. 

Let me repeat that there is only one sure way of avoiding the drink 
habit, and that way is total abstinence. For each year a certain per- 
centage of moderate drinkers will pass over to the class of drunkards, 
and no moderate drinker can be sure he will not be of that unfortunate 
percentage. Among many wise comments in the Bible on human nature 
are numerous ones on intoxicating drink, as when the twentieth chapter 
of the Book of Proverbs says: “‘Wine is a luxurious thing, and drunken- 
ness riotous: whosoever is delighted therewith shall not be wise.” 
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Evils of Alcoholism 


Just think for a moment of one way in which you will recognize that 
such delight is not wise: if by foregoing one article of diet you could be 
absolutely sure of never having cancer, would you not be foolish to 
indulge your desire for that one thing? But you can with absolute 
certainty avoid alcoholism by never taking alcoholic beverages. And 
in some ways alcoholism is worse than cancer. For in addition to 
wrecking the health and leading to premature death, alcoholism implies 
the sin of drunkenness, and is often the occasion of many other sins— 
cursing, quarrelling, debauchery, sometimes murder, the neglect of 
one’s family, a general disintegration of character. St. Paul warned 
the Ephesians: “Be not drunk with wine, wherein is luxury.”” And 
note that luxury is here used in the sense of impurity. 

Sometimes it is unthinkingly said by those hard-pressed for a defense 
of John Barleycorn, that total abstinence is itself intemperate, because, 
not being a reasonable use of what is good in itself, it is an excess in 
the other direction. But never to use alcohol, in order that one will 
never abuse it, is not intemperate, just as never to use sugar so that 
one will never develop diabetes is not intemperate. John the Baptist 
was not intemperate when, as a Nazarite, he never touched strong 
drink. Total abstinence is not intemperate, just as celibacy is not 
intemperate. 

Nicotine, caffeine, and tannin are also habit-forming drugs. Some 
people do use tobacco, coffee, or tea immoderately; but, as a general 
thing, they are used in moderation. Moreover, even when used in 
excess they do not destroy the self-determination of free will, and they 
do not, as does alcohol, lead to other excesses. Nevertheless, it is a good 
thing so to limit their use that failure to get them does not lead to un- 
pleasant consequences. The man or woman, for instance, who gets a 
headache without coffee at breakfast, or without the customary cigarette 
at various times, has received a warning that coffee or tobacco is being 
used in excess. 


Temperance Extends to a Variety of Fields 


Although as a special virtue temperance regulates the pleasure of the 
senses, many virtues which have no reference to taste or to touch are 
rightly annexed to temperance in a secondary sense. “‘And everyone 
that striveth for the mastery,’’ wrote St. Paul to the Corinthians, 
“restraineth himself from all things” (I Cor., ix. 25). The temperate 
man exercises due restraint in eating, drinking, language, emotions, 
dress, desires—in all things. Thus, meekness moderates anger, so that 
one does not indulge in senseless or uncontrollable anger. But there is 
a good anger, to which St. Paul refers when in his letter to the Ephesians 
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(iv. 26) he quotes the Fourth Psalm: ‘Be angry, and sin not.” It is 
praiseworthy to be angry when important rights, especially those of 
others, are attacked. Excessive anger is wrong, but so too is excessive 
meekness. Temperance indicates the mean between wrong anger and 
wrong meekness. Many social injustices would be done away with if 
good people were sufficiently angry about them. 

Humility tempers one’s desire for honor and esteem from others. It 
frowns upon mere ostentation. Even though one may not eat or drink 
too much, there is a secondary temperance which forbids one to spend 
an excessive amount for one’s own living, not only for food and drink 
but also in other ways. To eat only a small amount of a very expensive 
food may thus be intemperate. 

Modesty which makes one take the lower place, courtesy, and ur- 
banity are also brought under temperance in this secondary sense. 
And vanity, unfeeling disregard of the comfort of others, ignoring the 
niceties of polite association in undue aggressiveness, are opposed to 
temperance in this wide meaning of the term. Good manners are often 
good religion. Consequently, the truly religious person, trained in 
restraint through temperance, though uneducated in the world’s sense, 
may yet be innately courteous. ‘‘For manners are not idle, but the 
fruit of loyal nature and of noble mind.” 

And on the other hand, one who has never exercised religious restraint 
is likely to be loud-mouthed, boisterous, unduly aggressive, boorish. 
The world can give a certain veneer of manners, but for temperance 
and moderation in all things, which is of the essence of good manners, 
religion is the best foundation. And never forget that true and wide- 
embracing temperance is part of religion. One’s motive for practising 
temperance, though it may have many worldly roots, should be an 
imitation of Christ. Our Lord is the Model whose temperance was 
always wise, whose meekness and humility never became cringing, whose 
restraint was never unfeeling haughtiness. 


Twentieth Sunday after Pentecost 
Justice 


‘Render therefore to all men their dues’’ (Rom., xiii. 7). 


SYNOPSIS: I. Justice used in Bible in two senses: (1) righteousness; (2) giving 
to each his rights. 
II. Right is moral power of having, doing, acquiring something. 
(1) All rights fundamentally based on natural law. 
(2) Some so clearly that they are connatural and inalienable. 
III. No right is unlimited. 
(1) Right may be forfeited or resigned. 
(2) Generally connatural right is superior to acquired. 
(3) One right may be higher than another because object is higher. 
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IV. Rights differ, too, according to kind of justice: commutative, legal, 
distributive. Only commutative binds to restitution. 
V. One may not be more or less just in observing rights of others. 
(1) But one may be merciful in insisting on own rights. 
(2) In reciting the Our Father we make bargain with God to be 
merciful to us in proportion as we are merciful to others. 
(3) Yet, those in authority must not be too lenient. 


The word “‘justice”’ is used in two senses in our translation of the Bible. 
For instance, in the Beatitude, “Blessed are they that hunger and thirst 
after justice,’ ‘‘justice’’ means “righteousness.”’ But as one of the 
cardinal virtues, in which sense it is used in our text, ‘justice’ means the 
moral virtue inclining one to give to others their complete due, what 
they have a right to have, a careful fulfillment of our duties to others. 
When St. Paul wrote to the Romans, “‘Render therefore to all men their 
dues,’’ he was enjoining on them the practice of the cardinal virtue of 
justice. 


Justice and the Natural Law 


To understand justice we must understand what is meant by “‘right,” 
because we have duties of justice towards others corresponding to their 
rights. Subjectively, a right is the moral power of having, doing, or 
exacting something; objectively, it is the thing to which the right per- 
tains. Ultimately, all rights are founded on the natural law—that is, 
the relationship between Creator and creature and between creature and 
creature demanded by the very nature of the Creator and the very nature 
of the creatures. 

Sometimes, it is true, the natural law is not sufficiently clear on a 
specific point, and the State may then determine the rights of its citizens 
in these particular cases. For instance, does the finder of a lost treasure 
in another’s field have a right to the treasure or has the owner of the 
field a right to what has been found? But though the State may in 
this and some other cases determine rights, it is only because the natural 
law requires that there should be some authority to decide disputes. 
Ultimately, the right is founded on the natural law, and the State may 
not contravene this natural law when the law is clear. 


Connatural Rights 


Some rights are so clearly specified by the natural law that they are 
connatural and inalienable—that is, they belong to each man by his 
very nature and they cannot be taken away from him. Therefore, our 
Declaration of Independence was entirely sound in speaking of certain 
connatural and inalienable rights. Hence, too, might is not right. 
A man, even the ruler of a State, may have the physical power of doing 
what he has not a moral right to do. By the same token, individuals 
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have certain rights independently of the State, and the State has not the 
moral power to forbid their exercise. The natural law, not the State 
with its statutes, is the ultimate source of all right. Therefore, certain 
human rights do not depend upon the whim of any ruler, no matter 
how absolute he may be. The Pope has called a denial of this the great 
heresy of the present age. 

But it must be remembered that no right is unlimited. Therefore, 
it may happen that even a connatural right may be forfeited or its 
exercise resigned by its possessor. Thus, the right to life, belonging 
to each man by the fact of being a man, may be forfeited by an unjust 
attack upon the life of another; or its exercise may be given up, as by 
a parent who allows his child to take the last available place in a life- 
boat. And since no right is unlimited, there may sometimes be an 
apparent conflict of rights. In such cases it will be found that one 
right has really ceased, or that what is claimed as a right is not truly 
such. Thus, a man may defend his life against an unjust aggressor, 
because the unjust aggressor’s right to life does not include the right to 
use his physical power to endanger unjustly the life of another. 


Higher and Lower Rights 


Obviously, rights differ in importance. Generally, connatural rights 
are higher than acquired rights, and when the two come together the 
higher supersedes the lower. The right to life, being connatural, is 
higher than the acquired right to specific property. Hence, it is not 
stealing for a starving man to take from a bakery enough food to prevent 
starvation, the acquired right of the baker to specific property having 
ceased to the extent of what is necessary to preserve the starving man’s 
life. 

And one right may be higher than another right because the object 
to which one right applies may be higher than the object to which the 
other right applies. Thus, the right of a man to the means to attain 
his eternal salvation is higher than the right to life, and so a pastor may 
be bound at the risk of his own life to administer the Last Sacraments 
to one of his dying parishioners. 

Rights also differ as being perfect and imperfect. Perfect rights 
are based on commutative justice, and, in itself, a violation of such a 
right binds to restitution. Commutative justice concerns the rights 
and duties of persons (whether physical persons or moral persons, such 
as corporations) in their individual character, as contrasted with the 
rights and duties of persons as citizens of the State. Thus, a power 
company, though the service it gives (as indicated by its name of 
“public utility”) is public, has a duty of commutative justice to give full 
value to its patrons. Distributive justice concerns the rights which the 
State has to the service of its citizens, as payment of taxes; and the 
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duties the State has of serving its citizens, as by police protection. 
Legal justice is the other side of distributive justice, namely, the duties 
of citizens to the State and their rights to certain services from the 
State. 


Various Kinds of Justice 


This distinction between commutative justice and other kinds of 
justice is important, because only a violation of commutative justice 
binds to restitution. Thus, one may be bound by legal justice to give 
military service to the State, but if one evade the obligation, one is not 
bound at a later date to render the service by way of restitution. Nor 
do violations of other virtues, such as charity, bind to restitution. One 
may have an obligation in charity to give alms to a deserving beggar, 
but if one does not do so, one is not bound to make restitution to the 
beggar at some other time, when the former beggar by good fortune no 
longer needs alms. However, if one steals a hundred dollars from a 
man, one is bound, no matter how well off the man may be or may 
become, to reimburse him. That obligation only ceases with fulfill- 
ment, and never by lapse of time. 

To incur the obligation of restitution one must be formally guilty and 
the efficient cause of unjust injury to another. This applies also to 
injury in goods other than property, as health or reputation. But the 
questions arising as to whether one is formally guilty and also the effi- 
cacious cause (alone or in coéperation with others) are so complicated 
that they cannot be fully treated in a sermon. The answering of such 
questions is for experts after having all the facts presented to them. 
Therefore, anyone who doubts whether he is bound to restitution should 
explain the matter fully to some confessor. But it must be remembered 
that the proper dispositions for confession include the willingness (even 
if at the time one has not the power) to make restitution in case the 
obligation rests upon one. 


Respect for Rights of Others 


Justice, it is repeated, is the virtue which inclines one to respect the 
rights of others. In this sense of the word, one may not rightly be more 
or less just, but only exactly just. Right and duty are correlative, in 
that if one has a right someone else has a duty to respect that right. 
And the one having the duty cannot go to excess in respecting the other’s 
actual right. 

However, one can go to excess in insisting upon the duty of others 
to respect one’s own rights, or upon their obligation to make restitution 
for the violation of one’s own rights. And in the insistence on others 
respecting one’s own rights mercy should temper justice, finding the 
proper mean between a spineless submission to injustice and a too rigid 
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insistence upon the duties of others. We are obliged to give to others 
their rights—‘‘Render therefore to all men their dues’’—but we are not 
obliged to insist upon our own rights, upon others giving us our dues. 
“Be merciful,’ says Our Lord, “‘as your Father is merciful’’ (Matt., v. 7). 

In fact, every time we say the Our Father we make a bargain with God 
to be merciful to us in so far as we are merciful to others. For what 
else is the forgiveness we ask of God except mercy? ‘Forgive us our 
trespasses as we forgive those who trespass against us.’ Forgiveness 
of those who do uot give us our dues is by no means inconsistent with 
justice. And by Christ’s own words it is a way of obtaining forgiveness 
for the sins which we have committed against God. ‘‘The merciful shall 
find mercy”’ (Matt., v. 7). 

Yet, it must be admitted that some are unworthy of mercy, and 
those in authority, as parents over children, can be too lenient. In- 
stead of training their children to “‘render to all men their dues,’’ they 
spoil their children until they become selfish egotists, insisting upon 
their own rights and ignoring the rights of others. The ideal character 
is one which is keen to respect the rights of others, to render to all men 
their dues; but which is forgiving, merciful, towards those who have 
been unjust to it. 

“Sweet mercy is nobility’s true badge,’’ and one who always gives 
tit for tat, always exacts an eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth, is 
the reverse of noble. Nobleness often requires one to show mercy. 
But because the rights of others are involved, the just, though merciful, 
man will train those under him to “render to all men their dues.” 
Terrible is the justice of the merciful! 








The Ultimate Reality.—The old prob- 
lems with which man has wrestled ever 
since he reached the reflective stage 
still continue to plague him, and the most 
tantalizing among these is the question 
of the nature of the ultimate reality. 
It is this question that lies at the heart 
of all philosophy and determines the 
complexion of the system to which one 
subscribes. In our days confusion of 
thought has gone so far as to deny that 
there is any ultimate reality, and to 
maintain that we ourselves and the world 
are nothing more than a grotesque mi- 
rage. Appearance is the ultimate, and 
appearance is never for two successive 
moments the same. Surely, then, our 
age stands in need of a sane and sound 
philosophy, and, above all, it needs 
that philosophical discipline which is 
called ontology and which has actually 
disappeared from modern speculation. 
Scholastic philosophy is practically the 
only philosophy which deals with ulti- 
mate metaphysical abstractions, and 
thus is able to save the reality of things. 
It is, we might aptly say, the only system 
that does not destroy the very object 
with which it professes to deal, since it 
claims that the mind can reach out and 
touch being. 

Like every other science, philosophy 
has to be rewritten for every new genera- 
tion, as points of view and methods of 
approach are continually shifting. No 
one can enter into the mentality of an 
age except he who is born out of it. In 
his latest work Father Bittle is trying 
to give to the perennial philosophy just 
that particular touch which will make it 
appeal to those who breathe the intel- 
lectual atmosphere of our days.! He 
succeeds remarkably well, as the popu- 


4 The Domain of Being. Ontology. 
By Celestine N. Bittle, O.F.M.Cap. (The 
Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee, 
Wis.). 
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larity of his texts on logic and episte- 
mology have proved. Even the title 
of this new manual shows how he hap- 
pily manages to unstiffen old formulas 
and to divest them of their austere and 
forbidding aspect. In the presentation 
of the matter the author adheres to a 
simple diction, the one aim of which 
is to clarify the subject. Excellent 
summaries render repetition easy and 
will prove of great assistance to the 
student. The glossary of terms is a 
very useful addition. The book is in- 
tended for college students but it can 
also serve for collateral reading in semi- 
naries and will likewise answer the re- 
quirements of the general reader, for, 
however remote the subject may seem 
at first sight, it is of vital and practical 
importance. 

The general arrangement follows the 
customary lines of the _ traditional 
manual. Into this general framework 
numerous interesting details have been 
incorporated which illustrate the more 
difficult points and set them in relation 
to questions of the day. Keeping in 
mind the purpose of the book, the author 
eschews controversies that are of purely 
academic interest. Very valuable is 
the first chapter which contrasts science 
and philosophy and clearly marks their 
respective spheres and competence. 
Basic questions such as efficient causal- 
ity, final causality, potentiality, change 
and becoming, receive full and adequate 
treatment. The problem of evil which 
disconcerts so many thinkers is reduced 
to a simple form which, though it does 
not dispel its mysteriousness, suggests 
the possibility of a rational solution. 
Beauty is correlated with the transcen- 
dental attributes of being, and whilst 
the author admits its elusive and sub- 
jective character he does claim for it 
a measure of objectivity. 

The student who masters this text 
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will be well prepared to meet the mani- 
fold philosphical errors of our days. 
CHARLES BRUERL, D.D. 


Freedom under God.'—Everybody 
loves to pay a vocal tribute of honor 
to what is called ‘freedom’ and/or 
“liberty.” Probably few of us think 
of making fine distinctions between the 
possible implications of the two glorified 
words. And, indeed, the Latin lan- 
guage, which covers in various ways 
whatever implications there may be in 
the fine discriminations to be made be- 
tween the two words, furnishes us with 
only the one all-embracing word /ibertas. 
This fact could be illustrated by our 
Catholic rendering of the Epistle to 
the Galatians (iv. 31) in the words: 
“the freedom wherewith Christ has made 
us free.” The Latin text is: “qua 
libertate Christus nos liberavil.’”” Never- 
theless, despite the words libertale and 
liberavit employed in the brief text, its 
rendering into English is various. Thus, 
the King James Bible (Gal., v. 1) in 
its translation from the Greek gives us: 
“the liberty wherewith Christ hath made 
us free.” But the scholarly Revised 
Version prefers the English word freedom 
to the Latinistic word liberty. Simi- 
larly, the English translation provided 
by Father Spencer, O.P., for the Original 
Greek gives us: ‘‘For freedom’s sake, did 
Christ set us free.” Thus, we find our 
(Baltimore) version, the version made 
by Father Spencer, O.P., and the Re- 
vised Version of the Anglican scholars, 
rendering the Latin and Greek texts by 


freedom and free, and not by liberty and 


liberated. 

Readers will pardon the foregoing 
excursus because it is intended to signal- 
ize the peculiar appropriateness of the 
title conferred by Msgr. Sheen on his 
latest work. In this volume he dis- 
criminates at goodly length between 
the words freedom and liberty. The 

' Freedom under God. By Fulton J. 
Sheen, Pa.D., DD. LaeeD., LL.D., 
Agrégé en Philosophie de 1’Université 
de Louvain and The Catholic University 


of America (Bruce Publishing Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, Wis.). 





title of the book is “Freedom under 
God.” And the Table of Contents 
insists on the discrimination to be made 
between freedom and liberty. ‘There 
is,’ insists Msgr. Sheen, ‘‘a technical 
difference between the terms freedom 
and kberty. Freedom is spiritual and 
is rooted in the soul. Liberty is external 
and implies a removal of hindrances or 
restraints so that a person may act 
freely” (cfr. footnote no. 1 to Chapter 
4, pp. 252-253). He forthwith quotes 
at length from Hoffman’s ‘Tradition 
and Progress.”’ A reading of this long 
footnote will doubtless make more im- 
pressive for the reader the significance 
of the title given to the volume, “‘ Free- 
dom under God.” The titles given to 
the chapters continue to impress on the 
reader the distinction between freedom 
and kberty. Thus, the word ‘Free- 
dom”’ occurs in the titles of two chapters 
as well as in the title of the volume 
itself. Chapter I is headed ‘‘Limits of 
Freedom,”’ and Chapter XIII ‘Freedom 
and Religion.’”” Meanwhile, “Liberty” 
is prominent in the titles of ten chapters— 
titles which themselves help towards an 
appreciation of the argument of the 
whole volume (e.g.): II. False Liberties; 
III. True Liberty; IV. The Economic 
Guarantee of Human Liberty;  V. 
Communism, Capitalism, and Liberty; 
VII. Liberty and Labor; VIII. Lib- 
erty and the State; IX. Liberty and 
the Republic; XI. Liberty and Equal- 
ity; XII. Liberty and Asceticism. 
The only chapter not using either of the 
two significant terms is Chapter I on 
The Relevance of Religion—a title pro- 
viding a helpful stepping-stone from 
the title of the volume, ‘‘Freedom under 
God,” to the series of titles of chapters 
given above. 

Meanwhile, the discussion wunder- 
taken by Msgr. Sheen is not without 
occasional happy and almost humorous 
illustrations of his argumentation. For 
example: “If one wants some concrete 
proofs that there is liberty under Com- 
munism (a) try to send to Russia a 
year’s subscription to any American 
daily newspaper or the Atlantic Monthly 
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or Harper’s or Time to one hundred 
peasants or workers there who are not 
members of the Communist Party. 
(b) Offer to pay the fare of Stalin’s 
agents in the United States to Russia, 
on condition that they abandon their 
American citizenship and live under a 
régime such as they would establish in 
the United States. Not one of them 
will go. . . . The truth is: they are 
Communists until they have to live 
under Communism; then they want 
to be Americans.” 

H. T. Henry, Litt.D. 


Light on the Jewish Question.—This 
latest volume of the zealous apostle of 
the marketplace is fittingly named 
“Jewish Panorama,’’! since it gives such 
an exceptionally comprehensive view of 
Jewry past and present. The work is 
designed to further the knowledge and 
hence sympathetic understanding of 
present-day Jewry among Christians, 
and incidentally but very effectively a 
similar knowledge of orthodox Chris- 
tianity among Jews. As a project of 
the lay apostolate which we know as 
“campaigning for Christ,’’ Jewry in this 
work is analyzed ‘“‘according to the stand- 
ard of charity.’”” The author makes no 
idle promise when he declares that 
herein the Jews have been defended, 
“‘reproved, rebuked and entreated’”’ and 
this “in all charity and patience.” 
Having himself travelled the road 
through Judaism to its fulfillment in 
the divinely established Church of Jesus 
Christ, Dr. Goldstein gives to his readers 
nothing of the forthright polemic, but 
rather a straightforward informative 
exposition, a fine painstaking study. 

Needless to say, this is a work of 
apologetics. Hence, questions are asked 
and answered as to what the Jews are, 
what they believe, what there is of dis- 
tinctive character in their makeup that 
singles them out so often as targets for 
venomous darts. Thus, Jewry is shown 
to be in fact neither a race, a nation, or 





“a Jewish Panorama. By David Gold- 
stein, LL.D. (Catholic Campaigners for 
Christ, Astor Post Office, Boston, Mass.). 


a religion. They were once a nation 
but not to-day. And as for being a 
religion, it is rightly pointed out that 
the credentials of Jewry in this should 
be a priesthood, a sacrifice, and the 
temple. Historically none of these 
things can be said to exist in Jewry 
to-day even as a future hope; while on 
the other hand the actual fulfillment of 
the hopes of patriarchs and prophets 
in “Him who was to come” is clearly 
shown in the advent of the Messiah, the 
establishment of the eternal priesthood 
of the New Law, and the fact that the 
unbloody sacrifice of the Mass is offered 
in unnumbered places to-day throughout 
the world. It is furthermore pointed 
out that to-day there is no competent 
authority in Jewry that may rightfully 
pass judgment upon anything of an 
heretical nature, save among the Ortho- 
dox Jews; and even these do not and 
cannot speak with the authority of 
Jewish priests of Sanhedrin days, be- 
cause the seat of Moses is vacant! 
The author rightly calls attention to the 
fact that this is the dominant reason 
why much undue prominence is so often 
given to atheistic socialists, Bolshevists, 
anarchists and other destructionists as 
Jews, and this to the disadvantage of 
those in Jewry who sincerely believe in, 
and try to live according to, the teach- 
ings of the Torah. It is this condition 
likewise that is responsible for the corro- 
sion of modernism, an encouragement of 
alleged rationalism and secularization— 
the acceptance of and sponsorship of 
birth control. 

The author naturally deals with 
Zionism and its embarrassment to 
orthodox Jewry, the share of the Jews 
in the business life of this country, their 
persecution complex and hypersensitive- 
ness, and shows how uniformly they are 
innocent of so much of the accusations 
of their enemies. He explodes, if explo- 
sion now were needed, the more popular 
anti-Semitic myths. In this, for ex- 
ample, he painstakingly shows the actual 
part played in Russia by the Jews both 
in the Kerensky Revolt and the later 
Bolshevik Revolution, reminds us that 
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Jews were in these movements because 
of previous Czarist persecutions, and 
refutes, we think, the claim that the 
Bolshevik Revolution was peculiarly 
Jewish. 

This work should surely do much at 
a time like this in helping to establish 
and preserve a spirit of real tolerance 
based on an intelligent and honest 
understanding. For Jewry it is a call 
to “the faith of their fathers’ in its 
fulfillment in Jesus Christ of Nazareth. 
For Christians it is a plea for justice and 
even more for charity—for a right and 
fair understanding. For this effort the 
former coreligionists of the author as 
well as his present brethren in Christ 
can be truly grateful. To speak of 
this work as having ‘‘a mission’’ should 
be unnecessary. 

Gro. C. Powers, M.M. 


Varia.— Father Emile Mersch, S.J., dis- 
tinguished author of ‘‘Le Corps Mystique 
du Christ,’’ presents a series of essays 
that originally appeared in the Nouvelle 
Revue Theologique, under the title of 
‘Morality and the Mystical Body.’ 
The excellent translation is by Daniel 
F. Ryan, §.J. In this book the author 
applies the doctrine of the Mystical 
Body to the problems of our time, and 
thus makes it actual. The work may be 
divided into three sections. The first 
is fundamental, dealing with religion, 
Christianity, and Catholicism. The 
author demonstrates that religion is not 
an attitude among other attitudes, but 
preéminently the ‘‘way of life,” giving 
value to the entire man. Likewise, 
Christianity is not one of several relig- 
ions, but is the religion, supernatural 
and absolutely perfect. Finally, Catholi- 
cism is not one of the Christian con- 
fessions, but is Christianity, alone and 
integral. Having established these 
truths, the author proceeds in the second 
section to deduce and present general 
principles flowing from the Incarnation, 
the holiness and prayers of Christians, 
and priesthood in the Mystical Body. 


' P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New York City. 


Christ, the first principle of grace in our 
humanity, is also the first principle in our 
morality. The third section brings some 
applications to situations in Christian 
and civil life: Poverty, Love, Marriage, 
Chastity, Authority, Obedience, Civic 
as well as Religious. A selected bibliog- 
raphy is added. The whole, although 
not a complete treatise on morality, is 
very well done and throws new light on 
every-day problems from a particular 
angle. It isa fine contribution to modern 
theology, and hence recommends itself. 
The author concludes with the words: 
“Let men be Christians. This formula 
....Sums up all. .. . Let them be Chris- 
tians, and they will be men as their 
nature requires them to be, with the 
perfection which the Word made man 
has brought into humanity” (p. 285). 

“The New Democracy and the New 
Despotism’’? is a well-arranged treatise, 
written from a secular viewpoint. Dr. 
Merriam starts with outlining the as- 
sumptions and program of democracy, 
pictures the background of present-day 
democracy, and validates the assump- 
tions previously announced. The sec- 
ond part of the work deals with the new 
despotism; its beginnings, theories, and 
doctrines are analyzed. The third part 
presents conclusions preceded by general 
deductions. The author defends the 
possibility of retaining liberty and equal- 
ity within the frame of democratic in- 
stitutions and society. His defense 
would have been much stronger if he 
would not have studiously avoided the 
older Christian authorities, who long 
before the Reformation asserted doc- 
trines that are now quoted from a host of 
writers, some of them of questionable 
authority. With regard to the dignity 
of man the case could have been made 
much stronger if founded on the almost 
universally accepted truth of the im- 
mortality of the soul. Maybe, the 
learned author took this for granted. 
It is true that science does not teach 
this; it lies beyond the reach of science, 
and so does not concern science. Never- 

2 By Charles E. Merriam (Whittlesey 
House, New York City). 
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theless, the book is good within its scope, 
and it will be very useful to those who 
wish to study the modern views under- 
lying the defense of democracy from a 
viewpoint that is held by a large num- 
ber of our citizens. The volume is rich 
in thoughts, and contains valuable 
material not easily found elsewhere in 
as well-prepared form. 

“‘Through Hundred Gates’ contains 
the religious experiences of forty-one 
distinguished converts to Catholicism 
in twenty-two widely distributed lands. 
The individual chapters are not regular 
biographies, but biographical notes about 
most of the converts are added at the 
end of the volume. Each wrote about 
his own conversion, and the papers were 
gathered and translated by the two 
Franciscans (who are twin brothers). 
Among the names listed are Bishop 
Hunt, G. K. Chesterton, Sigrid Undset, 
Shane Leslie, Paul Claudel, Knute 
Rockne, Owen Francis Dudley, Admiral 
Yamamoto, Dom Lou _ Tseng-Tsian, 
O.S.B., and others less known among us. 
The collection is well selected and 
edited, and provides interesting and in- 
formative reading matter. The volume 
is highly useful for educated prospective 
converts and for those who are laboring 
for the conversion of non-Catholics. To 
these the book can be highly recom- 
mended. Although it may be possible 
that there are many more roads to 
Rome besides those that are illustrated, 
it is hard to say just what could have 
been added. Apostates, pagans, Protes- 
tants, rationalists, atheists, Anglicans, 
and a score of others of still different 
beliefs found their peace in the one true 
fold of Christ. The book would do 
much good if it were available in every 
rectory, convent, and school library. 
It should be introduced widely into 
public libraries and its reading syste- 
matically promoted. 

A large amount of condensed practical 
information is offered the reader in the 
800 pages of ‘“‘The Catholic’s Question 


3 By Severin and Stephen Lamping, 
O.F.M. (The Bruce Publishing Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, Wis.). 


Box,” by Father Winfrid Herbst, 
S.D.S.4 The material covers faith, 
morals, and worship quite thoroughly 
and answers many modern questions. 
These questions are not numbered, but 
are grouped around certain headings. 
The finding of topics is facilitated by an 
exhaustive general index. The book is 
not merely a reference volume, but 
owing to the form in which it is written 
is equally suitable for continued read- 
ing. The laity, always interested in 
religious questions and the solution of 
problems, will read it with profit. It is 
true that some of the answers are very 
concise, and that some opportunities to 
point out important matters have seem- 
ingly been neglected, but this may be 
excused on account of the great wealth of 
the material presented. In general, the 
book elicits a hearty recommendation. 

In ‘‘The Outstretched Hand of Com- 
munism,’’> Bishop Aloysius J. Muench 
sets forth the sheer folly of accepting 
this hand dripping with the blood of the 
Christian martyrs of Russia, Spain and 
Mexico. It is an excellent booklet for 
mass distribution. 

“Yes, Father!’ by Rev. Richard 
Greaf, C.SS.R., had in its original form 
a phenomenal sale in Germany and other 
countries. The work is now available in 
a good English translation by Rev. Tar- 
cisius Rattler, O.S.A. The leading ob- 
jective of the treatise is to bring the 
Christian’s whole life into conformity 
with the will of God. The author quotes 
Holy Scripture profusely. The exposi- 
tion and motivation for practising the 
virtue of resignation is well done. The 
book is not a deep and mystical treatise; 
it is rather inspirational and will appeal 
to people of a variety of tastes. If but 
a fraction of the number of readers of the 
original edition would read this English 
version, much good would be accom- 
plished. 

KILian J. Hennreicu, O.F.M.Cap., A.M. 


4 Salvatorian Fathers, St. Nazianz, 
Wis. 
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